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FRONTISPIECE ; Plaque Decorat 


Under and O 
ciety: dears 
Metal Hea 


Serer ee ee Se Lady of the Fiheen 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Chicago Art Notes, . ‘ ; . ; 3 TREATMENT OF DESIGNS, 


Valuable Additions to the C oP yer Union, . > ° ° . 
William Roelofs. (Illustrated.) By J. J. T« seceiaal : ‘ a ao 28 app aga 


**On the Sandy Shore.”” Engraved by Baude from the paint- 
ing by J. J. De Sonza Pinto, 


Hints for the Art Student, Interior Decoratior Water 


The Banks ef{_the Geine. By Wi lliam Re € , : s Painting 
Reflections in Water. (Illustrated). By —— Vance le rhoof, . ; ART NEWS AND NOT ES, 
Some Hints on Sketching 


Landscape in Charcoal. bbe De L. Steela . : F ‘ ] THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 


Painting on W Sundry ( 


Catherine Klein. (Illustrated), : 
Pansies. From the pai oe by C sited rine Kl N 
Flower Paintiag—Daffodils 

Painting Fruit in Water Colors, P , ; 

Mountain Cranberries Study. By Clara Goodyear, 


THE HOUSE: 


Past Fashions in Woman's Dress. (Illustrated.) 
Ives, ‘ 
Historic Styles of Pemiinn , ; ‘ 
Carved Furniture in the Cluny Museum, Paris. (Illustrat 
Wood Sculpture. By Karl von Rydingsvird, 
Bulgarian Embroidery. By L. Barton Wilson 


CHINA PAINTING: | | 
Mrs. Leonard's Talks to her Class, . ! . i : " 
ke Puiisies ~ July ® 3 - . ‘ - F a THE COLOR PLATES 4 
Daffodils 3y Catherine Klein 


Two Famous Plates: (Illustrated), . 
The Use of Grays. By H. Monachesi, A New England Homestead. By Zulma De L 


‘MONTAGUE MARKS:PUBLISHER: 
‘25 UNION. SQUARE-NEW YORK: 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Rose of _ Oe 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


ADEE 
Hi iggins’ 
American 


Drawing 
| n ks (Blacks & Colors 


Inks of the World. 





= 
Ree 


The Standard Liquid Drawing 
Jo. Penwess. says of the Black ink * There is no ink 
equal to it for haifa dozenreasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until you have put all its contents on 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it.’ 
A. &. Frosr says use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainiy the best 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
prepaid, 3§ cents a bottle, Color Card showing 
mks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounier 


The new adhesive 
photographs, | d for 
acrap-b 00k, tissue work and general 
use. Will not warp, cockle nor strike 
through Just the thing for mount 
ing Art Amaten Spreads 
smoothly and 
Beautif 
ready Fully guarantee 

AT ALL DEALERS. 


2 of. Jar, prepaid, by mail, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., | 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


In the Tideway. 
By Mrs. F. A. STEEL. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 
“Mr. Crawford is,’ as Andrew Lang says, 
most versatile and various cf modern novelists ; 
master of his craft, he throws a subtle charm over 
everything he writes." Mr. Allen also, according to 
Bliss Carman, **is one of the first of our novelists to- 
day, with a style of unequalled beauty.” Mrs. Steel is 
probably best known as the author of *‘ On the Face of 
the Waters,” of which twelve editions were sold within 
four months of its publication. Her new book is de 
scribed as **a piece of evenly brilliant writing.” 


SHORT - STORIES. 


In the Land of the 


Snow Pearls. 
By Mrs, ELLA HIGGINSON. 


Old Times in Middle 


Georgia. 


By R. MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Cloth, i2mo. Price of each, $1.50. 

Mrs, Higginson’s book is a new edition with added 
stories of ** The Flower that Grew in the Sand,’’ of 
| which the Detroit Free Press said There is not a dull 
tale in the book Her stories will do for the shore of 
| Puget Sound what Mr. Johnston’s new volume and his 
| earlier ** Dukesborough Tales” have done in preservi 
the old life in Middle Georgia, which now belongs oniy 
to a vanished past. 





(By mail “the 


for mounting 


etc... an 


dies. 
lumps 
Always 


30 cents.) 





A Charming Nature Story. Just Ready. 


LEAD PENCILS )|a story sravae Bird: 


y of Bird Life for Beginners. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. | AXD . 
| Dr. ELLIOTT COUES. 

Fr Mrs. Wright's ** Tommy-Anne”’ will be remembered 
as the most popular of last December's holi- 
issues for the young folks. The new book is no 
less delightful as a story, and the narrative giv 
those making their first study of bird life a guide to-all 
the leading varieties of American birds, with much in- 
momic value, etc. It is 
| illustrated with drawings from nature by Louis Agassiz 


E. FABER’S LEAD Pencits |‘“"* 

For Artists’, 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 
Send 20 cts. XX @ <x For Samples. 


) 


E. FABER’S KNEADED RUBBER, 
(No, 12 
doing it 


the paper, (¢ 


y many 


day 
24) is especially adapted for cleaning drawings, es to 
work rapidly y the surface of | 


ble 


and not injuring 


d into desirable shape. | 


e kneade 
| formation about their habits, ec« 


any 


Elementary Drawing. 
A Series of Practical Papers 
for Beginners, 

WRITTEN AND ULUSTRATED BY 
ELISABETH MOORE HALLOWELL. 
Linen, Oblong 4to. Price, 75 cents. 
sketching, et 


fore, a simple explanatio 
| sidered too elementary fi 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


. without an instructor and need, there 
n of some matters usually con- 
wr text-books. 


New \ Cu 


RK: 


141-143Wabash Ave 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 

WRITING 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 1 

FOR BROAD WRITING 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 

FOR GENERAL WRITING 

Nos. 404, 332, 39°, 604 E.F., 601 E F., 1044. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y, 
HENRV HOF, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throu 
Gotw Mevat, Parts Expo 


SEND 
SIXTEEN CENTS 
IN STAMPS, FOR 
DIXON’S énsim" PENCILS 
Invaluable for all Art Work 


If The Art Amateur is mentioned, 
eral supply will be mailed you. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City. N. J. 


%4 47 Pearl 








. 
The Illustration of Books. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 

A Manual for the use of Students. A series of 
“tips,”’ as Mr. Pennell calls them, the result of prac- 
tical experience, which s enable the student to 
make his drawings so that they will produce a 
| effect on the printed page, what materials he s 
j use to pre duce certain effe ts, All pre 
| tre: ated—lithography, etching, half-tone, etc. By mail 
to any address for $1. 


| THE CENTURY C0., “Union Square, New York. 
1 CATALOGUE OF 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 


1Tooo. 
FOR FINE 
~ nuld 





etc. es 


Soin AGENT. 
the World. 
>» 1889 


gnont 





rior 





Will be mailed free on application. 


“BRUNO HESSLING, 


64 East 121H STKeer, NEW YORK. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With 
many illustrations. Issued periodically. 


John Crome and John Sell Cotman 


By Laurence Bixyon, British Museum, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





a lib-|. 

No. 32. 
$1.25 net. 
, 66 Fiern Ave 





Bureau of Art Criticism and [nformation. 


The Art 
subscribers, a department where drawings, paintings, 
A moderate fee 


Amateur has established, in response to urgent demands from many 


and other works of art will} 
be received for criticism. willbe charged, 


letter 


for which a personal | 
not a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, giving criticism, | 
instructions, or advice, as may be required, in regard to the special subject in hand. 
It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department a trustworthy bureau 
of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt want, as there is now no one place in 
this country where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining 
to art. Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from the simplest 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, water-colors, and pastel. Old and 
new paintings and objects of art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classi- 
fied and valued, if desired, at current market prices. Send for scale of charges. All 
risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must be paid by the senders. 
Complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old and modern paintings and 
other objects of art will be given upon application to the editor cf The Art Amateur, 
In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


The Choir Invisible.. 


Intended for those who are making a beginning of | 


SCULPTURE AND PAINTING | 


N.Y. | 


BOOKS—OLD AND NEW - STATIONERY- ART MATERIAL. 29%## 0% 


| 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
} Prepared Oil Colors for Artists 


( 
i 
( 
{ 
( 
) 
/ 


{ 
( 
) Fill your Sketch Box with 


( 
iy § F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S TUBE PAINTS 
) FW. Devoe & Co 


IN TUBES. 
Prepared Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes 
for Oil and Water-Color Painting, 
Oils, Mediums, etc. 


Sketching Materials 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Umbrellas, Staffs, Stools, 


AND THE NEW LINE OF CANVAS-COVERED 


POCKET SKETCH BOOKS 


1, White paper. 


le leaves can be removed if desirec 
each, 15c¢. No. 33834. 
No. 35 


ALL DEALERS. 


Semi-perforated, so that sing 
No. 
No. 3 


S614. 44 X Jeeee 
--each, 20¢ 


TO BI 


s7lZ. « x 8 
HAD OF 


[=~ LATEST PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 


’s Whites are White, and stay White. All other make 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Stréet, cor. William, NEW YORK 
and 176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Art Materials of Every Description, for Oil, Water Color, 
and China Painting, Etching, Modelling, Pyrography, 
Designing, “Decorating, etc. 
STUDIES, BOOKS ON ART, AND [MODELS 


Se EOeeOESESEe SS 


astel, 





TRALE 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


‘** Directions for China Painting," 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


Manufacturers of the HIGHEST GRADES of 


vot! AANA ba 


50 cents. Germany 








Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, 
Wood Stains, Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, 
and READY-MADE HOUSE PAINTS 


{ 


| ALSO OF 


Le ascot Tube Colors 


The dark colors 
“Damel Huntir 


| 
are ‘Am using them almost exclusively 
gton. | C. C. Griswold 


* Remarkably good 1 all respect ts 
finety ground, pure and brilliar 
| “Worthy of “After testing them t! ly, have fo 


perfectly satisfactory. Z Wi m 9 Sastes 


the highest commendatior 


7. F. Cropsey. 
“Your colors have good bod 

them more economicai than English colors 

i. H. Sayder. 


“These colors undoubtedly rank with the 


| best.” —Wordsworth Thompson 
| *W ell 


stringy. 


never too thick or 


Birney. 


grounded and 
Wim, Verplauck “Am much pieased with you 
perfect fineness and purit 


them are su- ? = 
found their equal. The lat 


| * The tone qualities of many of 
perior to any other make klliot: Dainger field. 


them in all 


—Wm. 


“Uniformly the best I have ¢ 


‘I take pleasure in recommending 
Julian Scott, 


Pan ‘—Childe Hassam. 
| 
factory and have pleasure in recommen 


“As long as I can get them, I wish no other.” 
) James R. ‘Brevoort. 


Sontag. 
are remark - 
i tone. I 
alue them 


“Your two dark shades of zinnober gree 
able for their beautiful transparent quality a 
have never seen anything like them before and 
very highly.” —Geo. Inness. 


| 

} L. 
| “Your zinnobers are finer in tint than any of the for- | 
—A. T. ‘Bricher. 


eign colors. 
“I find your colors well-prepared and entirely satis- 
Hundreds of other testimonials. 

When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the 
idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. Since then, all leading 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Masury Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. 


‘Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 
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Do You KNOW THAT 


MARSCHING’S 


ROMAN GOLD‘ 


is endorsed by LACROIX, of Paris, the celebrated 
French Chemist, and manufacturer of 


LACROIX’S CHINA COLORS, 


as the BEST GOLD for Decorating China that ever came | 


under his notice ? 


Every Box bears Lacroix’s Signature of Approval. 
MARSCHING’S GOLD IS UNIFORM. MARSCHING’S GOLD IS RELIABLE. | 


POR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


123 West Houston Street, New York. 








Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. tsranusneo 1860. L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Ridentncterers "7 COOLEY’ S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct tous, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send ro cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. 








senesenaccoccas 








BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER.—A 
Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Com- 
By L. 


valuable practical 


sumptuous 


plete Guide for the Keramic Decorator. Vance 


Phillips. 


articles 


The volume contains, _ besides, 
on special branches of the art, by other experienced 
teachers. Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting 


Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 





LNANCE PHILLIPS 


PONTAGUT PARKS PURLSHER 





The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illus- 
trations, including six plates exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with detailed 
directions for treatment. 

No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind. Yet 
in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the cheap- 
est guide to china painting that has been published in Europe or America, 

Beginning with such preliminary exercises as laying and graduating a wash, the 
author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach Monochrome Decoration in ‘* Old 
Delft” Style; the use of gold; natural and conventional treatment of Flowers and 
Fruit, Landscape, Fish, Game, and other animals. The processes of ‘* Raised 
Paste” Work, ‘‘ Enamelling” and ‘‘Jewelling” are described so clearly that they 
need present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily overcome 
by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 

Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden manner 
is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of the 
subject is treated with unprecedented completeness. 


Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


| 
| 
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‘STAMPED 
a 


“2. 
| FRANCE, 


aes 
ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN ELITE 


Superior White China| fh 


FRANCE. 
For Amateur Decorators. 


The best and newest from all European factories, includ- 
ing a full line of our celebrated ‘‘Elite’’ china, 
always on hand and constantly arriving. 





Marcu STanp 
“* Sweden.” 


Inc ENSE BURNER 
‘Austria.’ 


Should 


Hair Receiver. 
* Carlsbad.”’ 


These goods will fire well. Ask your dealer for them. 
he not keep them, get him to write us for illustrated sheets. 
In ordering of your dealer, be sure to prefix the 4 triangle to the 


catalogue number. It will enable him to rec- 


[STAMPED 
ae 


e. 


~ A 


REDON CHINA WHITE2!% 


TRADE MARKS 


MIR, 


FRANCE 


ISTAMPED 


ELITE 
(ies 


< Imoo® 


ognize the goods. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


26, 28, 80 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


e 


FRANCE. 
D. & Co 


rmoces CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


Superior Quatity ! 





Artistic Snares ! 


China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure 

Amateur decorators who want | Of good results after firing. 
the most exquisite shapes and the Illustrated catalogue sent on application 
best quality of white china will en- to dealers. 
quire of their dealers for the above Sole Agents for the U., S, 


ware. All leading houses in the) ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


J 50 Murray Street, New York 


U. S. keep it. 
CROWN POINT 


H. SEEDORF, Agent, 43 Murray St.,N.Y. 
WHITE CHINA POTTERY. 
Underglaze Decoration of 


FOR DECORATING description. 


eS CHARLES VOLKMAR, Manager, 
Send twenty-five cents for 


Corona, Long Island. N, Y, 
our illustrated Catalogue,show- 
ing one thousand new and 
attractive novelties. All orders 
will receive prompt attention. | 
Amount paid for Catalogue} 
will be refunded on first order : 


On White Ware On Decorated Ware 








every 





Hall's Superior Roman Gold 
and ‘Bronzes 
FOR CHINA AND GLASS, 


‘The best that can possibly be manufactured, put up 
in jars or in glass tablets, ready for use. Send asc. 
. w a trial box of Roman Gold, which contains one 

ird the quantity of a sagules 7c. box. For sale by 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden *! sien" Special rates teahar 


217 and 219 So. 11th St. JAMES F. HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA 34 North Fifteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Hall Keramic Kilns 


FoR GAS AND CHARCOAL are 
The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on Firing accompany 
each Kiln. Jf vou need a Kiln, buy the BEST, and do not be satisfied with 
any other. Our gas burner can be adjusted to natural or manufactured gas 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 


Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE NEW 
AND IMPROVED 





Constructed on practical prin- 
ciples, by practical artisans, in 
the only thoroughly equipped 
& plant for the manufacture of 
§ portable kilns in the United 
States. 

An economical 
device having a world-wide 


and efficient 


reputation for beautiful work. 
Used exclusively by the Manu- 
facturers of all the China Paints 
imported into this Country. Also 
in use and recommended highly 
by the best Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Artists in every City 
@ in the United States and Europe. 
Its simplicity of con- 
struction and the positive 


DODO 


character of the service per- { 
formed by it have given it § 
pre-eminence. 


Improved 
Throughout. 





0 
we u need a Kiln, 


extensively than ever 


WILKE CHINA KILN 


Por Firing Decorated China and Glass with Natural, Artificial or Iiluminating Gas or Gasoline. 




















we 
“awe 
a ele 


ALi ems} ae! 


~ = 
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There is absolute iy nothing which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting being on the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more 
Why not buy it now and become established in the work in the community in which you live? 
Descriptive Circular, BPs mention THe Arr AMATEUR. 


Manufactured by F. A. WILKE, Richmond, 


The NEW graduated burner 
will do the most hard work in 
the briefest time, and use every 
cubic inch of gas consumed to 
the best advantage. 


For economy in the consump- 
tion of gas, lowest on record! 


Has the 
chamber. 


largest combustion 


Is the only kiln using a non- 
conducting cylinder. 


Easy to handle. Full direc- 
tions for firing furnished with 
each Kiln that are so easily 
understood that the merest 
Amateur can operate it without , 
any previous knowledge of 


this branch of the work. 
Accurate, Durable, 
Reliable. 


Send for 


Indiana. 








0929009 9990900292900 002 29000 *0 3293920090909 2900000000°0 





Established 1843 Incorporated 189 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


China Colors, ‘Brushes, 


andall requisites for ChinaPainting. 
Cooley’s, Marsching’s, Hibbard’s, 
Lawton’s, Walter’s, Hall’s, and 
Bischoff's Roman Golds. 
Mathematical Instruments and 
Drawing and Painting Supplies 
of every description. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


PORTERS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
New Catalogue Free. 
In writing, kindly mention Tue Art AMATEUR. 


F. Weber & Co. 


» Janentzsky & Wener, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


rlists’ M atertals. 


F.W. & Co ‘s SUPERFINE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


in collapsible tubes. 
F. W. & Co.'s 


MOIST WATER COLORS 


in Pans, Tubes, Glass Pots. 





Successors t« 


First-class medals awarded at 
Vienna, Phila and Ch a, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Chicago. 


Canvas, Academy Boards, 
Oil Sketching Paper and Fine 
Brushes. 

. & Co.'s Saft and Hal/- 
Hard Pastels. 


TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS 
China Painting Materials, 
Drawing & Painting Studies, 
Etchers’ & Engravers’ Tools, 
Novelties for Decorating, Wax 
and Paper Flower Materiais. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH HOUSES : 
No. 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., and 
No. 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TheAir Brush Mig.Co. 


are doing business at the 
old stand, making and 
selling the best Art Tool 
inuse. Applies color by 
a jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do the bestwork 
1 cheaply ,ratherthan todo 

| Ss thec Lowerk. Send for 
REGISTERED, circulars, free. Address 


Air Brush [ifg. Co. 6. NassauSt.,Rockford,IIL,U.S.A. 





















79 FITCH KILNS” 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


|\MUFFLE KILN. 


HOE LZER’S PATENT 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 





M.T. W ynne’s Compl 


ete Art Supply tore 


Always Well Stocked. 


65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, 
All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, 
Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. 
Kilns, overglaze and underglaze, erected on premises. 


astel Painting; also, for 
iy hite China 
alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ 





Compete CHa Sor (Bowl, Tray a Six Mugs). 





Almost every tonceivable article is now made in China, and 


is to be obtained at this establishment. 








NEW YORK. 

China and 
Immense stock of novelties in 
Free! New lilustrated Cat- 
Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 


- . 
| Tapestry Painting. 
The selection of proper materials is abso 
lutely indispensable. Now, as always, this 
| store remains the 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CORRECT Tapestry Materials, 
| and is the ONLY place where the genuine 


‘ 

| A. Binant’s Wool Canvas 

| can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 

inches are the only widths for this celebrat- 
ed canvas. Inno other way than by using 

the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobe- 
lin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other 
makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in 
stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry 
Dyes far exceed any others in the market. 
Special brushes are also necessary and are 
to be had in assorted sizes and grades, as 
well as the Special Medium (for use in con- 
junction with the Grénié dyes) and the au- 
thoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
Art Amateur. 


In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists oe or Suppiies, always mention The 
Address M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


A handsome case Sor binding 
AMATEUR, in full red Levant 
back, with embossed sides, 
address for 75 cents. 


To ‘BIND THE ART AMATEUR for one 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


twelve numbers of THE ART 
cloth, stamped in gold on the 


will be sent post free to any 


year, in cloth 


case, such as the above, will cost $4.00, including the 


case. Express charges to be 
New York, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 


paid by the se nder. 
23 Union Square. 





Artists’ Materials. 


Having Removed to our 
NEW STORE, 
we are now making a special display 
of beautiful new shapes in 
CHINA FOR DECORATING. 
Catalogues free by mail. 


S. GOLDBERG, 
21 West 23d MW Oy ng ’ NewYork. 


| 
| 











E. M. GUBSCH & CO. 
SOO Test ANS Stecet, 


PYROGRAPHY 
or Fire Etching Work. 
Instructions given. 
est 2, 

Imported Apparatus. 
e stock of goods, — and in the com- 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chairs, 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, 
panels, and a great tae of other wares. 

or 


A <a 














A. Sartorius & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
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Artists’ Materials 
for Oil, Water Color and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, | 


AND FOR 


China and Glass Painting. 


A. Sartorius & Co.’s finely prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors. 
A. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitro Moist Water 
Colors and Vitro Water Gold for China 
Painting. 
A. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitrifiable Oil Colors for 
China Painting. 
A. Sartorius & Co.’s Gouache Colors, finely 
ground, for China Painting. 
A. Sartorius & Co.’s Special Overglaze Colors, 
finely ground (high glaze). 
A. Sartorius & Co.’s Roman Gold on Glass 
Slabs. | 
A. Sartorius & Co.’s Tinting Oil and Ground- 
ing Oil. 


Hancock’s Overglaze Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s Tube Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s Genuine Mengs’ Pastels. 

Dresden Thick Oil, Fat Oil, Glass 
Burnishers. 

Vitrifiable Cement for Mending China. 


Brushes, 





FOR SKETCHING 


USE, THIS SUMMER, 


THE 


Moist Oleo Colors 


(Water, the thinning medium. 


: Write for explanatory 
circular.) 


Write also for Catalogue, containing instruc- 
tions how to mix and apply colors for China 
Painting. 


46 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y., 





‘Between ‘Park Place and Murray Street. 
te SEND TO 
M. H. Hartmann, 
No. 19 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 
FOR 


REDUCED PRICE LIST 
Alrtists’M aterials. 


Oil, Water Colors, and 
China Paints, Tapestry 
Canvas , Woolen and Linen, 


at moderate price, 
sample sent if desired. 


Sketching Easels, 
Sketching Stools, 55¢. 
Sketching Umbrellas, $4.50. 


First-class attention and prompt 
shipment of all orders. 





75¢. 





In writing to advertisers for cata- 
logues, and tn ordering goods, please 
mention The Art Amateur. 





THE PALETTE ART CO., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for 


Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing. 

A select line of White China. 
Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decovative 
purposes. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


36 East 23d St., at Madison Square, 








HY. 


caeut 167 West 57th St. opp. Carnegie Hall, { 
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the medium of a transfer--as every practi- 
cal lithographer would at once admit. Es- 
pecially is this true in the case of a dainty 
impression that lies before me from a stone 
not larger than a good-sized 
brick, but which gives a perfect 
rendering of one of Corot’s 
dreamy, silvery landscapes—a 
veritable masterpiece in black 
and white. Collectors should 
look out for these beautiful lit- 
tle prints... They may now occa- 
sionally be picked up fora trifle ; 
but they will surely be more and 
more prized as they get to be 
better known. 
5 
ok 

Since the dispersion of the 
pictures of Sir Julian Goldsmid 
no auction at Christie's has at- 
tracted so much attention as the 
three days’ sale of the collection 
of the late Sir John Pender. 
There were 437 numbers of the 
catalogue ; but for the most 
part they represented but poor 
things — junk-shop ‘‘ old mas- 
ters’’ and many worthless mod- 
ern English pictures. Of the 
really valuable canvases—and 
there were many of them—near- 
ly all were included in the first 
day’s sale, when tor paintings 
and water-colors were disposed 
of for £75,758. Of this sum, 
more than £ 29,000 was paid for 
four excellent examples of Tur- 
ner. The largest (75 x 63 inches) 
was ‘‘ Mercury and Herse,’’ a 
striking upright composition 
in the classic manner of Claude; it fell to 
Tooth for 7500 guineas. ‘* The State Pro- 
cession, bearing Giovanni Bellini’s pictures 
to the Church of the Redeemer, Venice’’ 
(28 x 44 inches), and ‘* Venice—the Gindec- 
ca, Santa Maria della Salute, and San Gior- 
gio Maggiore’ (24 x 36 inches), both painted 
in 1841, were bought by Agnew for 7000 and 
6800 guineas respectively. These two lat- 
ter were of the gorgeous, spectacular period 
of Turner, and fine examples of that kind. 
But to my taste, by far the finest of the four 
was the ** Wreckers : Coast of Northumber- 
land, with a steamboat assisting a ship off 
shore.’’ It was ob- 
tained directly from 
Turner by Elhanan 
Bicknell, and at the 
dispersion of the col- 
lection of the latter 
in 1863 it brought 
4, 1984. It now 
brought 7600 guineas, 
on the bid of Mr. Tom 
Wallis, the enterpris- 
ing dealer through 
whose agency, it will 
be remembered, the 
famous ‘*Munro”’ 
Turner (‘‘ St. Mark’s, 
Venice’’) was sent to 
New York, where it 
was sold by Avery for 
$50,000, it is said. 
The ‘* Wreckers’’ be- 
longs to the interme- 
diate period between 
“Mercury and Herse”’ 
and the two Venetian 
scenes in the Pender 
collection. A stormy coast view of great 
power, it calls to mind the spirited ‘* Off 
Boulogne Pier,’’ which, with another ** Tur- 
ner,’’ Mr. Cornelius Vanderblit contributed 
to enhance the attractions of a charity art 
loan exhibition held a year or two ago. 

* * 
oo 

In the Pender sale there were two exam- 

ples of Sir John Millais—‘* The Evil One 
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Sowing Tares,”’’ which went for 400 guineas, 
and ‘* The Proscribed Royalist,’’ painted in 
the artist’s pre-Raphaelite period, which was 
knocked down to Agnew for 2000 guineas. 
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MEDALLION OF JEAN PAUL LAURENS AND ERNEST MEISSONIER. 


senting a Spanish wake, a painting 56% x 
85%, which was bought at 5000 guineas for 
the National Gallery of Scotland. 
* * * 
* 

THERE were a few notable modern Conti- 
nental pictures—a ‘* Mountainous Land- 
scape,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, which went to 
Tooth at 1500 guineas; Paul Delaroche’s 
‘* Napoleon Crossing the Alps,’’ fine in 
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drawing, but hard and slaty in color, which 
brought only 200 guineas against £567 in 
the Dillon sale in 1869, and Ary Scheffer's 
familiar *‘ Paola and Francesca,’’ floating 
through space, which brought 
only £ 320 against £ 1921 10s. at 
the Earl of Ellesmere’s sale in 
1870. The latter was a small 
replica of the picture in the 
Sir Richard Wallace collection, 
which cost £4000. The great- 
est sacrifice, however, was Tro- 
yon’s superb cattle picture, 
** Heights of Surennes,’’ succes- 
sively one of the treasures of the 
Crabbe and Secrétan collections. 
It went to Agnew for 1700 
guineas, although eight years 
ago it brought 2900 guineas. 
Durand-Ruel was not at the sale ; 
otherwise Agnew, assuredly, 
would not have got such a bar- 
gain. 
* * 
* 

Commissions for certain official 
paintings celebrating the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
are talked about, but it is un- 
likely that they will be given 
to British artists. It- is being 
sneeringly asked whether Her 
Majesty intends to send for 
Tuxen, the Dane, who was com- 
missioned to paint the Duke of 
York's wedding, and afterward 
the Royal Christening, or wheth- 
er the lucky man will be Angeli, 
of Vienna, whom Her Majesty 
seems to prefer to any English- 
man to paint her own portrait. 
Indeed, it seems to bea case of ‘‘ Non Angli sed 
Angeli.”’ MontTaGue Marks. 

London, June 7th. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

E. A. Bursank, a Chicago artist, has been 
spending a few months at Fort Sill, I. T., 
where the old chief Geronimo is still held as 
a prisoner of war. Mr. Burbank has re- 
turned with a number of Indian studies, of 
which seven have been acquired by Mr. 
E, E. Ayer, a wealthy Chicagoan, who, even 
after presenting to the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum the largest col- 
lection of Indian cu- 
rios in the country, 
still retains himself a 
great number of ab- 
original relics. Two 
heads of Geronimo— 
a grim, resolute pro- 
file and a keen, crafti- 
ly smiling full face— 
are historically the 
most valuable of Mr. 
‘Burbank’s paintings. 
Other chiefs, medi- 
cine-men, braves, and 
squaws have been 
painted with all a 
skilled Munich man’s 
attention to detail. 
Any ethnologist could 
tell, from the war bon- 
nets, dance bonnets, 
feathers,and blankets, 


a an which were Apaches, 
which Comanches, 
which Kiowas_ or 

Sioux. The collection is attracting much 


attention in Chicago ; but the artist has al- 
ready departed for the Colville Reservation, 
Washington, where he expects to paint Chief 
Joseph and all the neighboring Blackfeet, 
Flatheads, and Nez Percés. 

Some twenty or thirty portraits by J. 
McLure Hamilton have been on exhibition 
at the Chicago Art Institute, grouped about 
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a clever bust of the painter by his friend, 
Onslow Ford. Two pictures of the English 
sculptor, one of his studio, and a full- 
length, capable if conventional portrait of 
his handsome little son, Wolfram Ford, are 
further tokens of an international ‘artistic 
friendship. The best of these is an unfin- 
ished pastel sketch. Indeed, in all of Ham- 
ilton’s work the sketchy, spontaneous qual- 
ity is most attractive. Subject pictures like 
the large “ In the Nunnery Garden,” “ Roses,” 
or the small ** Knitting Lesson,’’ are not re- 
markable ; but the portraits in pastel are 
little marvels of concentration. There is Glad- 
stone reading beside a large table littered 
with books, Henry Thouron at work in his 
studio, Cardinal Manning, a number of Eng- 
lish members of Parliament and literary 
men, a woman embroidering and a pretty 
boy eating his breakfast, both having the 
table and china beside them touched in as 
happily and infallibly as if they 

blossomed on the canvas ; and, 

finally, a singularly vital head 

of Professor John Tyndall, sup- 

ported on pillows and eying the 

world with a quiet, observant 

glance from hollow, wise, old 

eyes. It would be difficult to 

find a portrait more simple and 

more absolutely satisfying than 

this one. Mr. Hamilton paints 

loosely in a high key ; he floods 

his subjects with light and air ; 

he enjoys cross lights and re- 

flected illumination ; he chooses 

delicate, pearly tones ; he has a 

felicitous knack of apparently 

unstudied composition, and he 

produces some remarkable lit- 

tle masterpieces of easy, inti- 

mate observation. 

IsaBEL MacDOouGALL. 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO 
THE COOPER UNION, 


THE Museum of Decorative 
Art, which has just been opened 
in the Cooper Institute, fills a 
real need, and will be of great 


advantage to designers and 

workers in artistic trades, for 

whose use it is specially intend- 

ed. It is modelled on that ex- 

cellent institution the Musée des 

Arts Decoratifs of Paris ; anda 

large part of the collection of 

casts already in place has come 

from the French museum. These 

casts, disposed in a long gallery 

facing on Fourth Avenue, are 

mostly of French architectural 

fragments and sculptured dec- 

orations of all the historic styles, 

from Jean Goujon’s panels in 

the Hétel Carnavalet to bas- 

reliefs of the eighteenth century. There 
are also casts of the colossal statues of the 
fountains at Versailles, and many very ex- 
cellent reproductions of famous exam- 
ples of rare old metal-work, wall-papers, 
brocades and carpets, and portfolios of en- 
gravings and photographs. This new mu- 
seum is due to the labors and the generosity 
of the Misses Hewitt. Simultaneously with 
its opening occurred the unveiling of the fine 
statue of the late Peter Cooper, by the sculp- 
tor St. Gaudens, in the small park facing the 
building of the Cooper Union. It is of 
bronze, and shows the founder of the Union 
seated in characteristic attitude, with cane 
in hand. The likeness is admitted by all 
who knew the original to be excellent ; and 
the sculptor has succeeded in producing a 
work full of quiet dignity and thoroughly in 
keeping with its purpose. As every seated 
open-air statue should be, it is placed in 
front of a screen of shrubbery which shuts 
off the view from the back. . 


MODERN PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 


Ill. 


Witiem Roe tors, one of the strongest and 
best known of the modern landscape paint- 
ers of Holland, whose death took place only 
on May 12th last, at Antwerp, was born at 
the Hague in 1822. He gave evidence of 
artistic taste and ability at a very early age, 
and as a little boy was constantly sketching. 
The child of comparatively well-to-do par- 
ents, he received a good education, and, un- 
like many of his fellows, his parents were 
sufficiently intelligent to allow him to follow 
his natural tastes in work. He loved to wan- 
der through the art galleries of the Hague 
even as a child, and when older he made fre- 
quent visits to the galleries of Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, and even to those of Paris. 
He was most strongly influenced by the 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM ROELOFS. 


masters of the Barbizon school, and of the 
great Frenchmen of 1830. Troyon in particu- 
lar inspired him the most. He early real- 
ized that the Barbizon painters were the first 
since Constable to recognize that the beauty 
of a landscape does not lie in the objects 
themselves, but in the lights that are cast 
upon them, and that they saw the world, 
not as a photograph, but tempered by the 
tones of the atmosphere. The large and 
broad technique of Troyon, his harmony 
with wild nature, and his directness and force 
of intuition particularly impressed the mind 
of the young Dutch painter and student. 
Returning to Holland after his studiés in 
Paris, he settled in Utrecht, where he painted 
for a time under the instruction of A. H. 
Winter. Later he went to the Hague, and 
there became a pupil of H. Van de Sande 
Bakhuyzen. Roelofs could not have found 
a better master. Bakhuyzen was, in turn, a 
pupil of his father, and was a landscape 
painter of ‘great merit. His subjects are 


_the Columbian Exposition 


mostly taken from the province of Drenthe, 
where he studied everysummer. His works 
attracted great attention and admiration at 
in Chicago in 
1893, but his greatest popularity is in Hol- 
land, where there is scarcely a collection 
which does not contain at least one example 
of his work. His landscapes are noted for 
their truthful simplicity. 

In 1848, Roelofs, then twenty-six years old, 
settled in Brussels and began his life’s work, 
which has only recently ended. From the 
start he determined to keep close to nature. 
He rose early, and during the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn repaired almost daily to 
the country surrounding Brussels, where he 
set up his easel and painted faithfully the 
scenes before him. He made frequent trips 
to his native country, Holland, and the low- 
lands, marshes, and farms of that country fur- 
nished the majority of themes for his brush. 

The chief characteristics of 
Roelofs’ work are its honesty 
and sincerity and its delightful 
atmospheric quality. Like his 
fellows of the modern Dutch 
school, he is thoroughly in touch 
with the soft coloring and tonal 
qualities of the atmosphere of 
Holland and with its moisture- 
laden air. The illustration of 
one of his most celebrated works 
given herewith, the *‘ Banks of 
the Gein,’’ in Holland, and 
which won him fame at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, shows him 
at his best. The composition is 
extremely simple; but even in 
the black and white reproduc- 
tion, one can imagine the charm- 
ing effect of light on the water, 
the soft, délicious greens of the 
rushes and trees behind them 
which line the banks, and the 
delicate blue of the sky above, 
over which the fleecy white 
clouds are blowing. Roelofs 
was a true poet, and the power 
of his work lies almost entirely 
in its simplicity. 

Honors began to crowd upon 
Roelofs when he was still a 
young man. He was given the 
orders of Leopold and Francis 
Joseph in 1858, when thirty-six 
years old; and in 1860, when 
only thirty-eight, he received 
the order of the Oaken Crown. 
Later in life he was made Com- 
mander of the Order of Charles 
III. of Spain, and Chevalier of 
the Order of St. Michael of 
Bavaria. He won many gold 
medals for his pictures, and his 
works are to be found in most 
of the European galleries. As 
will be seen by his photograph, 
he had a strong and yet very 

tender and fine face. He was undoubtedly 
the handsomest of any of the modern paint- 
ers of Holland, and he was also a man of 
fine and noble character. 

His principal works are, ‘‘A View near 
Alconde,’’ *‘A View near the Hague,”’ 
which are both in the museum in Amster- 
dam ; a ‘‘ Landscape with Cattle,’’ in the 
Rotterdam Museum; a ‘' Landscape with 
Sheep,”’ in the private gallery of Mr. H. P. 
Kidder of Boston; ‘‘A Dutch Meadow,”’ 
“* After the Rain,”’ the ‘‘ Banks of the Gein,”’ 
illustrated herewith, a ‘‘ Landscape near 
Vreeland,’’ ‘‘ A Forest in Autumn,’’ in the 
Liege Museum, and ‘‘A Dutch Village."’ 
The last-named canvas, which was painted 
in 1883, was his last important work. He was 
a paralytic for some years before his death 
and hardly painted at all. In the death of 
Roelofs modern Dutch art loses one of its 
most sympathetic and sweetest, if not one 
of its strongest, interpreters. 

J. J. Townsenp. 
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USEFUL HINTS FOR THE ART STUDENT. 


THE well-known English painter and teach- 
er, Mrs. Louise Jopling Rowe, says : “ Paint- 
ing is simply drawing in color. I cannot suf- 
ficiently impress it upon you, that unless you 
draw well you cannot expect to paint well. 
However true and beautiful your sense of 
color may be ‘per se,’ it will look weak and 
without vigor unless you furnish it with a 
good backbone of sound drawing. 

“In painting the head, draw it first care- 
fully on your canvas in charcoal. When the 
outline is as correct as you can get it, flick 
the loose charcoal off, and go over the lines 
with a pencil or red chalk. The latter is 
preferable, as the color better assimilates 
with the flesh tones. Be very certain of 
your drawing before you commence to paint, 
and you will save yourself afterward a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. It is not 
easy to make corrections in oil paint, unless 
one is thoroughly master of the material. 





Every painter works in his own particular 
way. The English artist John Philip never 
used any brown, he composed his of Burnt 
Siena and Ivory Black. Frank Holl omit- 
ted black from his list of colors, and instead 
used Vandyke Brown and French Ultra- 
marine. Mr. Pilleau, the water-color artist, 
in making black when he paints in oil, uses 
Burnt Siena, Lake, and Indigo. Some art- 
ists never use any medium; others use co- 
pal, Roberson’s medium, or megilp ; while 
many pin their faith on amber varnish. 

“Wuat medium shall I use in oil paint- 
ing ?” is often asked by the student. The 
advice of a good teacher is: “Learn to 
paint without any medium whatever. You 
will find your difficulties much more easily 
overcome if, in the first instance, you accus- 
tom yourself to do without its fallacious aid.” 
If the colors are not mixed with enough oil, 
as is sometimes the case, one may use with 
them a mixture of half turpentine and half oil. 





a saucer, and use plenty on the brush. If 
when first applied it looks cloudy and opaque, 
do not be alarmed, for if left undisturbed 
this effect will all pass away in less than half 
an hour, and the varnish will appear per- 
fectly clear. The French retouching varnish 
should not be used if it has become thick 
and gummy by keeping. This can be rec- 
tified by diluting with alcohol, when it may 
be applied safely. 


In making studies of flowers for the sake 
of gaining a knowledge of their forms, one 
should not be too much preoccupied about 
their color, which is frequently difficult 
enough ‘to take all one’s attention. Some 
teachers, on that account, think that it is not 
well to attempt full color in these first stud- 
ies, but to make very careful outlines in 
pencil, which are to be filled in with bistre 
or some other neutral tint; and finally a 
hint of the local color can be given by a few 
washes put on over this. The great value 














“THE BANKS OF THE GEIN, HOLLAND.” 


The color is apt to become dirty, and it is 
difficult to restore it to its pristine purity. 
Endeavor to get at once the right tone of 
color, and put it on your canvas in exactly 
the right place. The larger your palette is 
the better. You will then have plenty of 
room on it for mixing your colors.” 

Mrs. Rowe at the same time gives the fol- 
lowing list of the colors she uses, placing them 
in rotation from right to left of the palette: 
“Scarlet, Vermilion, Flake White, French 
Naples Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Raw Siena, 
Burnt Siena, Indian Red, Pink Madder, 
Crimson Madder, Cobalt, Ultramarine, Mum- 
my, Cassel Earth, and Ivory Black.” 
Mummy is nothing else but our old enemy 
Bitumen, and the artist hastens to add: 
“T use Vandyck Brown now instead of Mum- 
my, which, though a most beautiful color, is 
not considered a good standing one.” 


MeEGILP is an unsafe vehicle. It gives a 
disagreeable shine to the painting, and will 
probably crack. It is made of boiled linseed 
oil and mastic varnish. 


THE application of French Retouching 
Varnish should not be attempted until the 
painting is entirely dry. First wipe the sur- 
face off carefully with a damp cloth, which 
has been dipped in clean water and wrung 
out. This is to cleanse the painting from 
any particles of dust or dirt, and is very im- 
portant. When quite dry again, apply the 
varnish with a broad, stiff bristle brush 
(never use sable), and put it on very quickly, 
beginning at the top and working down- 
ward, and being careful not to retouch the 
varnish when once put on, as it dries so very 
quickly that any re-passing with the brush 
will make streaks. Pour the varnish out in 






































PEN SKETCH BY WILLIAM ROELOFS FROM HIS PAINTING. 


of such studies is in making one familiar 
with the forms of flowers, so that, later, he 
may not be puzzled by the strange shapes 
and complications in which they so often 
show themselves when taken “en masse.” 


Srupy the reflection of your drawing or 
painting in a looking-glass, and it will tell 
you at once where you are wrong ; for in- 
stance, whether you have drawn one eye 
higher than the other, or if the mouth be 
placed exactly where it ought to be in rela- 
tion to the eyes, and so forth. The object 
being reversed in the glass, you see it, as 
it were, in a fresh light. Some painters 
habitually paint with a large looking-glass 
placed directly behind them, which reflects 
both their model and their canvas. But it 
is an old idea. Leonardo da Vinci calls the 
mirror the painter’s best friend and counsellor. 
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REFLECTIONS IN PEN-AND-INK DRAWING. 


N the series of sketches of objects 
reflected in water which illustrate 
this article, it may be observed 
that nowhere is the reflection calm 
and unbroken as ina mirror. In 

fact, though we often use the term “‘ mirror- 
like” in speaking of such reflections, that 
is only an example of the inexactness of lan- 
guage, with which we are contented from 
necessity. But if an artist were to paint or 
draw the reflection of a house and trees in 
** still’’ water, as if exactly reversed as they 
would be seen ina mirror, his picture would 
at once be seen to be untruthful. That 
is mainly for the reason that water in any 
large quantity never is absolutely still. 
There are always in it waves or currents, 
which, however slight, disturb the reflec- 
_ tions, and break the continuity of the picture 
which they present. And at the same time 
these variations of the surface, together with 
whatever color the water itself may have, 
tend, as a rule, to lower the tone, and to 
make values less distinct than in the objects 
reflected. Thus it is safe to always look for 
a difference both in color and in continuity 
of form between the reflected picture and 
the objects reflected. 
Let us take, first, a very simple example, 
a mass of reeds reflected in the slightly mov- 
ing water of a creek. The movement here 


FIG. 1.—REFLECTIONS AND DARK STREAKS UPON WATER, RENDERED 
WITH HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL LINES. 


is a slight and perfectly smoothly swelling 
one, too low to offer many absolute breaks 
in the reflection ; but the side of the swell 
turned toward the reeds reflects them far 
beyond the distance at which the reflection 
would cease if the water were absvlutely 
calm. The reflections, therefore, appear 
very much lengthened. We see how these 
three facts are indicated in the pen draw- 

ing. The up and down lines suggest to 

the eye the practical continuity, while 
the horizontal strokes show in the dark 
masses the side of the swell that opposes 
and reflects fully the dark mass of reeds, 
while the lighter parts show where the 
other surface of the swell catches the 
light of the sky, and is consequently 
much paler. 

In the next picture, of tree trunks, 
which (with the overhanging foliage) are 
reflected in a river, the movement is that 
of a varying current; the waves are 
sharper and less regular, and the reflec- 
tidns on that account much more broken. 
Long, perpendicular lines would be out 
of place, and, as we see, they have been 
avoided by theartist. Again, in another 
picture (Fig. 4), the reflections are much 
more scattered and irregular still, for 
here we have short, chopping waves, each 
of which acts like a facetted diamond or 
a heap of small mirrors placed at differ- 
ent angles. On one side each wave re- 


FIG. 2.—REFLECTIONS, DRAWN WITH HORIZONTAL LINES ONLY, 
BROKEN BY LIGHT GRAY MASSES OF DIFFERENT VALUES. 


flects the dark hulls of the vessels, on an- 
other the bright sky ; and in some parts the 
sky near the horizon, in others the darker 
color of the zenith, Thus the light of the 
sky is carried into the darkest shadow, and, 
on the other hand, the dark reflection of the 
vessels out intothe light. Again, we should 
remark that there is a general movement 
passing through all these little waves, and 
the larger swell divides the picture into two 
unequal masses, one mostly dark, the other 
mostly light. 

In the picture of the yacht at anchor, the 
condition of the water is that of an outflow- 
ing or inflowing tide, with small ripples 
which disturb the more regular flow. The 
straight lines of the yacht’s mast, bowsprit, 
and rigging are, in the reflection, bent and 
broken in a very curious fashion, well ob- 
served by the artist. The water is, in fact, 
a series of concave mirrors, whose sur- 
face is not quite smooth, as in the first ex- 
ample, but is full of little corrugations caused 
by the breeze. The same effect is shown 
again in the picture of shipping at a wharf. 

In this picture straight lines would obvi- 
ously be out of place ; but they are as evi- 
dently in place in the next, which represents 
a house and trees with a boat reflected in 
comparatively still water. Here the effect 
is very nearly that of the actual scene turned 
upside down, for the reflections are broken 
only by occasional ripples. These are indi- 
cated by a few horizontal strokes and touches 
of white; but in pen-and-ink work nothing 
could render the mass of the reflections so 
well as the perpendicular lines, which show 
that they do zot in this case follow the direc- 
tion of the water’s surface. A slightly dif- 
ferent case occurs in the sunset scene, where 
the young shoots growing out from the pol- 
lard willows in all directions, and the radi- 
ating lines of the sunset could hardly be 
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FIG. 3.—STRAIGHT LINES REFLECTED IN UNDULATING WATER. 


represented otherwise than by a direct re- 
versal ; but the artist has crossed these re- 
versed lines with short, wavy lines, and the 
effect, if a little conventional, is decidedly 
more satisfactory than either system alone 
would be. 

Finally, in the wharf scene, we have an 
example of the effect of subdued tone al- 
ready mentioned. There are almost always 
in water waves crossing waves, and smaller 
waves moving across these again, with the 
result, to the eye, of mixing light and dark, 
and making all the reflections grayer and 
less intense than the colors of the actual ob- 
jects. Ordinarily, the reflection of a dark 
object is lighter and that of a light object 
darker than the reality. In other words, 
there is less of a contrast in the case of the 
reflections than there is in the real objects. 
Here we see that the reflection of the white 
canal-boat is darker than the boat itself, 
and that of the black hull of the brig, whose 
bowsprit projects over it, is correspondingly 
lighter. To put the matter in still another 
way, both the highest lights and the darkest 
shadows are to be found in the real scene, 
not in the reflection. 

One other point it may be necessary to 
notice : it is that landlocked water, though 
never entirely level, is commonly so nearly 
so that all its surface forms tend to the hori- 
zontal, and to appear at a little distance as 
roughly parallel streaks. By those artists 


FIG. 4.—DARK OBJECTS REFLECTED IN SMALL WAVES. AN EFFECT 
OF LIGHT MASSES UPON DARK, AND DARK MASSES UPON LIGHT. 


who paint water without reference to nature, 
this seems to be regarded as a general law ; 
but it does not apply, as we see in at least 
one of our examples, when the surface is 
broken into real waves. At sea this favorite 
recipe is seldom applicable, except to the 
extreme distance. Reflections, too, in real- 
ity never follow the surface movement, but 
they are most often so broken up by it, 
that it is best and most convenient as 
a rule to depict them by means of hori- 
zontal lines. 





THE beauty of aspring landscape most 
-frequently depends on the atmospheric 
tones, and when one sees a fine subject 
he should sit down at once to paint it, 
for its charm will almost certainly van- 
ish, to be succeeded perhaps by some- 
thing quite as fine, but different, as the 
vaporous grays of the distance change 
place and light succeeds shadow, and 
what were well-defined forms melt away 
in haze. One must not expect to begin 
a picture one day and finish it the next 
or the day after. Spring is capricious, 
and her moods are not to be relied upon, 
It is useless to try to paint without the 
proper colors, and the student who neg- 
lects to stock his box with the necessary 
assortment of reds, yellows, and blues 
before beginning to sketch is merely 
wasting time. 
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SOME HINTS ON SKETCHING. 





Il, 


Ir you want a fairly easy yet interesting 
subject to sketch, choose a mass of trees or 
a range of hills against a twilight sky. Do 
not admit too much into the picture. Sketch 
it over and over. The cloud or sky effect, 
at any rate, will be different each time ; and 
then on one evening the outline may be stud- 
ied, on another the values. After making 
three or four drawings of the one subject, 
one’s last sketch of it looks quite masterly 
compared with the first. You have learned 
what is important in that subject and what 
is not. 

In regard to sketching in color, an impor- 
tant point, frequently forgotten by begin- 
ners, is that of the general tone. Whether 
they are studying a marine or a woodland 
subject, a snow scene or an autumn forest, 
they begin in the same manner, upon a white 
or grayish ground. It is well to do so in 
making a thorough study; but in sketch- 
ing itis important to get the general tone and 
effect as quickly as possible. Many clever 
painters use colored paper when sketching, 
which gives them some approximation to 
the tone. Blue-gray serves well on which 
to sketch a marine, all sea and clear sky ; 
olive green for a wood scene ; brown for a 





FIG. 5.—REPRESENTATION OF DIFFERENT VALUES KEPT LIGHTER THAN 


THE OBJECTS WHICH ARE REFLECTED, 


barn-yard. On these the sketcher may begin 
to work with a lighter tone first, as the old 
masters frequently did. Chalk may be used 
in this way with charcoal or crayon, Chinese 
White with India Ink or Sepia, colors mixed 
with White along with transparent water- 
colors. In the general tone there are 
always variations, sometimes amounting 
toacontrast. Where there is a discreet 
contrast, not too pronounced, not great- 
ly disturbing the general harmony, this 
will be found the most pleasing sort of 
color arrangementinthelongrun. The 
great French landscape painters did not 
often indulge in all the colors of the 
sunset or of autumn woods; but they 
seldom let slip an opportunity to note 
the effect of gray clouds and green 
woods, of the reddish brown of newly 
ploughed fields, and the tender blue and 
white of a spring sky, or the pale, ochre- 
ous color of a muddy roadway contrast- 
ing with the grass along its edges and 
the gray stones of the fences. The more 
brilliant colors are more difficult to har- 
monize, and a slight error is more apt 
to be remarked. 

Effects of shadow are often extremely 
picturesque and very interesting, but 
they do not last long enough for the 
uncertain draughtsman. Still he may 
find his troubles much lightened by pro- 
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ceeding as above, leaving the shad- 
ows to the last, and then dashing the 
color into the middle of the shade 
and leading it out carefully to the 
edges. The edge of the shadow is 
what tells in a subject of this kind ; 
and inexperienced sketchers frequent- 
ly spend so much time in outlining it, 
that the shade has shifted before they 
can get their outline done. By be- 
ginning with the lights, the position 
of the shadow is determined before 
anything is done to it; and working 
from the middle out, it is much easier 
to arrive at the true edge so quickly” 
that it will not have time to change. 
We say and feel that shadows are 
formless ; but practically it is the 
shadows that define the forms of ob- 
jects seen in direct light. A clever 
draughtsman will sometimes indicate 
a whole scene by touching in the 
shadows only, but the amateur should 
work up to them from the lights, for 
if they are wrongly placed and badly 
drawn it is to little purpose that any- 
thing else in the drawing is right. 

We come at last to sketches made for the 
sake of the special character of the scene. 
This depends on some peculiar arrangement 
of landscape forms, of rocks, hill-slopes, 
water-courses, woods, fields, and buildings. 
As with color, it is oftenest a natural 
gift to perceive characteristic forms 
or arrangements of form quickly and 
surely. But a great deal may here 
bedone by training. Landscape paint- 
ers almost invariably draw more or less 
from the figure, though they may never 
exhibit a figure subject. They find that 
the practice which they thus gain in 
rendering precise and well-known 
forms cultivates in them the sense of 
form and enables them to work much 
more surely after nature. Corot paint- 
ed many figures, and Diaz for a time 
made his living by painting figure sub- 
jects. But it may not be possible for 
the reader to study from the model or 
from casts. In that case he can do no 
better than to make serious studies of 
still life, subjects of permanent forms 
and hues, which can be arranged in an 
unvarying light, and which will wait 
day after day to be painted. The hab- 
its of exact observation, of comparing 
forms, measuring proportions, and 
judging of values, are applied almost 
unconsciously in sketching, yet make 
a very noticeable difference in the result. 


FIG. 


PLain flat frames of unpolished oak or 
chestnut are the best for ordinary sketches 
in oil. If desired, they may be gilded ; the 
markings of the wood lend variety to the 
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F1G. 6,—REFLECTIONS BY REPEATED LINES, BROKEN BY SHORT, WAVY LINES. 
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OBJECTS REFLECTED IN STILL WATER. AN EFFECT IS OBTAINED 
BY THE USE OF VERTICAL LINES ONLY. 


surface. For prints, a narrow ebony frame 
usually looks well; but the proximity of 
black rather tends to enfeeble water-colors 
(which lack depth in the dark tones and 
shadows). As a rule, however, it helps oil 
paintings, which thereby gain in purity. 


LANDSCAPE IN CHARCOAL, 


BY ZULMA DE L. STEELE. 





THE possibilities of a stick of charcoal 
were never fully realized until Allongé, La- 
lanne, and Appian gave to the world through 
this simple medium their wonderfully charm- 
ing and subtle atmospheric effects. Cool, 
dark forest shades, dazzling sunlighted 
streets, clear streams flowing between 
grassy banks, whose tangled edges are mir- 
rored in their smooth surfaces, broad ex- 
panses of meadow and plain stretching away 
with gentle gradations to meet the far hori- 
zon, are represented with as much fidelity to 
nature as though the whole gamut of color 
had been employed. And all this with one 
stick of charcoal ! 

Of figure painters who have made a sepa- 
rate reputation by their drawings in char- 
coal may be mentioned J. F. Millet, of whom 
it is said that charcoal was his first and best- 
beloved medium throughout his life, and 
Léon L’Hermitte, who excels in every im- 
portant quality of the art. 

There is no medium by which one can 
more truthfully and rapidly express the 
color, quality, and tone of nature than with 
charcoal. Its great merit for out-of-door 
work is in the rapidity and ease with which 
values or effects of light and shade are 
rendered. It has the advantage of being 
a dry process, so that one can work with- 
out the tedious necessity of waiting for 
a canvas to dry, or the other alternative, 
that of hurrying, lest a wash dry too 
rapidly. 

The qualities of tone are most varied 
—from delicate, pale gray to the richest 
velvety black. The simple outfit re- 
quired, the few so-called tools necessary 
for the work, make it a delightful com- 
panion on a summer sketching trip. 

Care in the preservation of the draw- 
ing until it is safely housed is the only 
difficult thing to manage, and this is as 
nothing compared with the inconveni- 
ence to which the sketcher in oil is sub- 
jected. 

A great variety of textures may be se- 
cured in charcoal, according to the way 
it is applied and the different papers 
used. Get the best quality of charcoal, 
that which is fine and even in grain, and 
rather soft and velvety in texture, I 
have found the Venetian charcoal, which 
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comes in slender sticks, the most satis- 
factory. 

Charcoal can be applied in broad masses 
with the flat side of the stick, or in fine lines 
by using the sharp edge ; it may be worked 
with the fingers or by means of leather or 
paper stumps, with a pointed rubber or with 
a camel’s-hair brush. Sometimes it is left 
without any stumping or blending whatever, 

iving a crispness and freshness to the draw- 
ing which no stump work can equal. The 
manner of treatment depends entirely upon 
the subject in hand and one’s own feeling as 
to what method will best interpret it, and 
this can only be learned by experience. 
Lights are easily taken out with a pointed 
rubber or with a bit of bread pinched and 
kneaded between the fingers into the form 
of a small pointed stump. Bread without 
shortening is the best, as there is danger of 
greasing the paper; and care should be 
taken not to work over these places. For 
that reason it is better to leave the bread 
work util the last thing, as the places 
touched by it do not take charcoal readily. 

In copying the sketch, ‘‘A Bit of New 
England Scenery,"’ use a sheet of Lalanne 
charcoal paper. Take a stick of soft char- 
coal, and after rubbing it down on sand- 
paper to obtain a broad, flat surface, pass it 
over the sky portion, laying as even a tint 
as possible. Then with two or three fingers 
held closely together blend it lightly, and if 
still too dark and heavy, take a piece of soft 
linen—an old pocket-handkerchief is good— 
and making it into a soft bunch, such as a 
china painter would use for blending, pass 
it gently over the whole sky surface, soften- 
ing it still more. The sky in this instance 


can be entirely blended before the outline 
sketch is made. 

Next outline carefully the house, the hill, 
the trees, path, and stones, and in- 
dicate slightly the shadow masses. 


FLOWER PAINTING. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE STUDY OF 
DAFFODILS BY CATHERINE KLEIN, IN OIL, 
WATER-COLORS, AND PASTEL. 


Oil Colors: Select a moderately fine can- 
vas the exact size of the tinted background 

















PORTRAIT OF CATHERINE KLEIN. 


of this study viewed within the margin, if a 
close copy is to be made. If for any reason 
a larger canvas iis desired, one measuring 
just half an inch larger in every direction 


sides to the extent of half an inch all around, 
which will make the whole canvas appear 
considerably larger than before. This allows 
for a more effective picture for framing. 

Begin by drawing carefully with a pointed 
charcoal the stems, leaves, and flowers in 
outline only ; indicate also the line where 
background and foreground meet, Having 
** placed”’ the composition correctly, go over 
all.the charcoal lines with Burnt Siena and 
turpentine, using a small, flat, pointed sable 
brush. This preparation will dry very 
quickly, and in the mean time the back- 
ground may be painted. The colors for this 
are Pale Cadmium, White, a very little Ivory 
Black, and. Rose Madder for the local tone ; 
in the lower part a little Permanent Blue 
and Raw Umber are added. Where the 
shadows fall behind the flowers and leaves, 
some Light Red is broken in and a little 
Ivory Black is added. The foreground is 
painted with the same colors used in the 
upper part, but more Permanent Blue and 
White are added. 

In painting the flowers, lay in a general 
medium tone for the lights, and mass the 
shadows simply, adding the details later. 
For this medium light yellow tint mix Cad- 
mium, White, a little Raw Umber, and Mad- 
der Lake; for the shadows, mix Yellow 
Ochre, Deep Cadmium, a little Light Red, 
and a little Ivory Black. In finishing, add 
the deeper touches of dark between and be- 
neath the petals, and use here Madder Lake, 
Cadmium, and a little Ivory Black. 

The highest lights are put in last of all, 
and for these we mix White, Pale Cadmium, 
and a very little Vermilion, adding the least 
quantity of Ivory Black to give quality. If 
much black is used, the local tint will become 
too green. The green leaves may be paint- 
ed in with general tones of light and shade, 

adding the details and high lights 
later. For the general tones of me- 








Now with a sharpened charcoal 
lay in the roof of the house, and 


with a small, hard paper stump 
gently unite the charcoal, giving 
the texture of the roof by a few de- 
cided touches with the point. Be 
careful to preserve the lights where 
the sunshine falls on the house, so 
as to use the bread as little as pos- 
sible. Fill the dark shadow in the 
door and the window-panes with 
decided touches, and leave them 
without using any blender. Lay in 
the large tree with a delicate touch, 
carefully preserving the masses, 
taking out the lights with a rubber 
stump, and uniting the parts with 
the finger. After laying the weeds 
and grasses in with the point, a 
camel’s-hair brush will help to give 
the grassy effect; for the rocks 
leave the charcoal untouched where 
it catches lightly on the uneven 
grain of the paper. 





Miss CATHERINE KLEIN, the 
noted German flower painter, whose 
studies are so well known not only 
in her own country, but also in Am- 
erica, received her art education at 
the schools of Munich and Berlin. 
Her excellent drawing is the result 
of many years of careful study. 
She paints broadly, but never does 
she lose the character of the flower 
she is portraying. Her coloring is 
clear and crisp, and her brush hand- 
ling firm and decided. She shows 
great originality in her grouping 
of flowers. In her earlier work she 
paid much attention to detail, but 
of late years this has been greatly 
eliminated. Shortly after leaving 
Munich, Miss Klein began to use 


PANSIES. FROM THE PAINTING BY CATHERINE KLEIN. 


dium green mix White, Medium 
Cadmium, Raw Umber, Antwerp 
Blue, Madder Lake, and a little 
Ivory Black. In the shadows use 
Antwerp Blue, Raw Umber, Yellow 
Ochre, Burnt Siena, and Ivory 
Black. Paint the stems with Bone 
Brown, Yellow Ochre, a very little 
White, and Madder Lake. In the 
warmer touches of shadow beneath 
the flowers add a little Burnt Si- 
ena. In finishing, use small camel’s- 
hair brushes. 

Water-Colors: A thick texture of 
Whatman’s or any other good make 
of water-color paper should be well 
stretched in the usual manner. The 
outlines of the design are then light- 
ly drawn or sketched in with a 
sharply pointed hard lead-pencil. 
Before applying the color, it is well 
to run a wash of pure water over 
the Surface of the paper to remove 
any impurities and soften the grain. 
The yellow blossoms may be washed 
in first. The local tone of light warm 
yellow is washed in broadly with 
Yellow Ochre, Cadmium, and a lit- 
tle Sepia. The whole flower within 
the outlines may be covered with 
this first wash and allowed to dry, 
leaving the details to be carried on 
later. 

In the mean time, take up the 
green leaves and wash these in with 
two tones of light and shade, using 
the following-colors: For the lights, 
mix a wash with Antwerp Blue, Yel- 
low Ochre, Rose Madder, and a lit- 
tle Lamp Black. In the shadows 
mix Antwerp Blue, Burnt Siena, and 
Yellow Ochre with Sepia, adding 
later deeper touches of shadow with 
the Lamp Black, Cobalt, and Rose 


body color, which proved so fascinating that’ may be chosen without materially influenc- 
she has painted in this method ever since. ing the composition ; the background is then 
She is a very popular teacher. carried out at the top, bottom, and both 


Madder almost pure. Paint the stems with 
Sepia and Rose Madder in the shadows, add- 
ing Yellow Ochre and a very little Light 
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Red in the lights. When soft blue-gray 
tones are seen in the half-tints, wash in a 
tone of neutral blue gray made with Cobalt, 
Light Red, and Lamp Black. A wash of 
pure Yellow Ochre may be run in where the 
tones appear too cold. Be careful here to 
see that the under wash is quite dry. 

The background is painted in successive 
washes ; the first is a tone of pale yellow 
made with Cadmium and a little Lamp 
Black. When this is dry, run over in parts 
awash of Cobalt and Sepia; later a thin 
wash of Rose Madder is added in parts. 
The pale green leaves in the immediate fore- 
ground are washed in with Cobalt, Yellow 
Ochre, Rose Madder and Lamp Black, with 
Sepia added in the shadows. 

Paint the stems with Sepia, Rose Madder, 
and a little Cobalt, adding Lamp Black and 
‘Light Red in the datker touches. Use a 
small, pointed brush in drawing the outlines, 
which should be crisp and clearly defined in 
parts against the background. 

Pastel Colors: A medium quality of velvet 
paper will be suitable for thissubject. The 
outlines should be carefully drawn, though 
very lightly defined, and a sharply pointed, 
reddish brown hard crayon is used. Begin 
with the background and rub in a tone of 
pale yellow with a soft crayon, carrying this 
over the upper part, at both sides and also 
in the immediate foreground. Next, select 
a delicate blue-gray tint, and rub this on be- 
hind the flowers and leaves. Do not get the 
color too dark, nor the masses solid in tex- 
ture, but rub in the tints with a light touch, 
one over the other, and finish by blending 
them softly together with the finger. The 
yellow blossoms are painted with a delicate 
greenish yellow crayon for the lightér parts, 
while the shadows are rubbed in with a 
warm, reddish gray undertone, which, in fin- 
ishing, is lightened by rubbing over them in 
parts a rich, deep Cadmium. 

Match the colors of each petal as closely 
as possible from your box, ‘and when the ex- 
act tint is not to be found, combine two or 
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MOUNTAIN CRANBERRIES, BY CLARA GOODYEAR, 


more different shades and blend them softly 
together. The green leaves are laid in with 


a medium tone of light blue-gray green, and 





the shadows are rubbed on with a warm 


brown undertone, over which is rubbed a_ 


cool blue green in some parts and a warm 
yellow green in others. The lights are also 
cool, and are treated with a soft crayon of 
pale, cool green. In finishing, strike on with 
a firm touch the highest lights, and do not 
blend these. The stems are painted with a 
warm, reddish brown undertone, while the 
high lights are of a pale yellow-green qual- 
ity. Draw these stems with great care, put- 
ting them in the right place at once, as every 
line which is corrected will make itself seen 
to a certain extent, and cannot be entirely 
covered or erased. 


PAINTING FRUIT IN WATER-COLORS. 

Few objects make more desirable still- 
life studies than an apple, pear, or cherry 
branch laden with leaves and fruits. It is 
best to begin here, as always, with subjects 
simple in form and-color—with a study of 
beans or potatoes or other humble vege- 
tables rather than with a gorgeous array of 
peaches, pineapples, and pomegranates, and 
these, again, before the transparent grapes 
and currants and the like. Aim to give 
modelling with flat tones, going (in water 
color) from light to dark, and leaving the 
lights. Although full instructions have 
been given with The Art Amateur color 
plates of fruits, it may be well to say a few 
words about the pigments which will be 
found useful, especially in subjects which 
have not yet been included in them. It may 
save time and needless experimenting to try 
at once Sepia with Ochre and a little Black 
for the dusty coat of the potato, with a 
little Rose Madder added for the pinkish 
sorts, and Ultramarine for the bluish. In 
painting tomatoes, try Burnt Siena, Ver- 
milion, and Rose Madder; in the lighter 
parts add Yellow Ochre. A group of onions 
makes an interesting but rather difficult 
subject, because of the lustre and semi- 
transparency of the skin. Quite a range of 
colors will be needed—Burnt Siena, Bistre, 
Ochre, sometimes Rose Madder and a little 
Cobalt. 

Green apples, which are never of the 
same green throughout, are best painted 
with a mixture of blue and yellow, not with 
agreen obtained from the tube, because 
with the two colors a great variety of tones 
is easily obtained. Still, for some brilliant 
greens it may be well to use Veronese or 
Emerald Green, corrected with a little yel- 
low. As the fruit ripens it becomes yellow 
and then red. For the latter, Rose Madder 
and the other madders with a little Ver- 
milion will be found needful. 

Peaches require the same colors, but care 
must be taken to render their velvety tex- 
ture. The addition of a little Chinese 
White and Ultramarine or Cobalt will aid 
in securing this; but it is mostly a matter 
of observing carefully the peculiar reflected 
lights, which are mostly bluish. The 
golden color of avricots may be imitated 
with Ochre, Raw Siena, Cadmium, and a 
little Rose Madder or Vermilion. Few 
fruits are more beautifully colored than the 
plum. Its general tone is a dark purple, 
composed of Ultramarine and Rose Madder ; 
but the shaded parts are warmer, and require 
a little Sepia and Burnt Siena. The vel- 
vety bloom is always bluish, and is given 
by using White and Cobalt over the purple. 

The great difficulty in painting currants, 
grapes, and other transparent fruits in 
bunches comes of the numerous reflections 
coming often very unexpectedly in the 
midst of shadows. The black or purple 
grape may be painted with the same colors 
already given for the plum. The white 
grape is a very pale green, with, as a rule, 
yellow reflections in the shaded parts. 

In composing a fruit-piece, it should be re- 
membered that it is easy to offend the eye 





with too much variety, especially of ‘rich 
colors. It is better to be modest at first 
and avoid discords. The group should show 





MARGUERITES, 


BY CATHERINE KLEIN. 


a simple and definite aim. By trying to in- 
clude all sorts of interesting things, you get 
a composition without any character ; just 
as if all the instruments of an orchestra 
were played at once, there would be much 
noise, but no music. Keep, therefore, at 
first to the one kind of fruit or vegetable, 
with such accessories as naturally belong 
to it—the box or basket in which it is sold, 
or the utensil in which it is to be cooked, 
or a jar in which it is to be preserved. 
These last should be used to furnish a back- 
ground for the fruits, their mtore massive 
forms, duller colors, and the mass of shadow 
which they throw offering good opportu- 
nities to bring out the more interesting forms 
and colors of the main subject. Turn a 
common kitchen pot on its side, the hollow 
part fronting you, and arrange against this 
a number of potatoes, with their coats on, 
and you will have a subject which would 
not be despised by Rembrandt. A string 
of garlic hung up under the kitchen mantel- 
shelf is a composition ready-made. Much 
depends on the lighting, and if that of the 
room or studio in which you work is not 
easily manageable, an old packing- box may 
then be placed so as to permit the light to 
fall only in one direction, which may be 
chosen by experimenting; or any sort of 
rough drapery may be hung so as to attain 
the same end. A picturesque composition 
will contrast much shadow with little light, 
large and simple with smaller forms, a large 
space of dull colors in the background, with 
more delicate or brighter tones in the fore- 
ground. The whole group should make up 
a simple figure, triangular or other, so as to 
be readily grouped in itsunity. <A scattered 
composition is no composition. 
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PAST FASHIONS IN WOMAN'S DRESS. 





BY ALICE E, IVES. 


Il. 


Great was the change in skirts and head- 
gear with the coming in of the eighteenth 
century. The latter days of the Grand Mon- 
arch’s reign had been oppressively, solemnly 
magnificent, and with the arrival of the Re- 
gency all the pent-up frivolity of France 
shook itself and prepared for new freaks 
of fantastic folly. Head-dresses expanded 
and towered, and crinolines, farthingales, 
and paniers took on a girth never before 
dreamed of. 

In these days, when all extravagant fash- 
ions come from Paris, it sounds odd to hear 
that two English ladies first wore the exagger- 
ated paniers in the Garden of the Tuileries. 
So great was the curiosity and surprise they 
excited that they were in danger of being 
smothered by the mob, when they were res- 
cued with no little difficulty, and conducted 








now began in modest proportions, assumed negligent folds from the neck, in the style 
their most stupendous size in -1730, and best known to us as the Watteau, from 


lasted almost to the end of the century. 

























COSTUME OF THE TIME OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1793. 


to their carriages by a gallant officer of the 
King’s Musketeers. True, paniers had been 
worn in the preceding century, but they had 
dwindled and finally disappeared. They 


They were first made of canes like a wicker 

cage ; afterward whalebone was employed. 
With the panier came a change in the 

make of gowns. The back fell in graceful, 


MADAME RECAMIER (1848). 


the name of the artist who loved to paint 








those fair pink-and-white ladies in powder, 
patches, and “*‘ hoops of wondrous size.”’ 

A belle of 1745 is described as wearing a 
petticoat of old pink silk embroidered with 
dull blue in a vine about the edge. Over 
this was the gown of light blue, brocaded 
with red and pink roses ; the bodice, coming 
to a long, sharp point at the waist, was cut 
in a low square at the neck, and the sleeves, 
tight to the elbow, ended in full ruffles of 
rich lace. The hair was elaborately dressed 
and powdered, patches were on the rouged 
cheeks, and the slippers had very high heels. 

It is said that ladies on the promenade 
looked as though they had come out in their 
morning costumes, in these loose gowns and 
billows of lace, for even the face peeped out 
from a sort of cap edged with ruffles of lace, 
which was worn under the huge wired hood. 

Chairs, doorways, and even the streets, be- 
came too narrow for, these inflated women, 
and in some places the doors of salons were 
widened. 

Ruffles, plaitings, ruchings, fur bands, and 
ribbons began to be used much in the reign 
of the Pompadour. A lady of this period 
has the creamy satin petticoat trimmed with 
one wide ruffle surmounted by three little 
ruchings, while the gown, opening in front 
and much draped over the paniers, is of red 
satin and edged with a plaiting of the same. 

With the beginning of Louis XVI,’s reign 
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COSTUMES OF THE LATTER PART OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. 
(1782) REPRESENTING A TYPE OF THE TRANSITION FROM THE 
ELEGANCE OF THE CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV. TO THE 
EXAGGERATION OF THE PERIOD OF THE DIRECTORY. THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. AFTER THE PAINTING BY DAVID, 








MADAME HERNSET. FROM 
THE PAINTING BY HEIM. 
COSTUME OF 1824. 





MADAME HUERTA AND HER CHILDREN. FROM THE PAINTING BY 
D’ACHILLE DEVERIA. COSTUME OF 1830. 
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the graceful Watteau 

dress disappeared, and 

fashion began its prog- 

ress toward the acme 

of the grotesque and 

bizarre. Hair-dressing 

assumed such mon- 

strous proportions that 

caricaturists of the pe- 

riod represented the 

roofs of the sedan chairs 

as removed to accom- 

modate the towering 

structures ; and one pic- 

ture shows a_ female 

smuggler who has con- 

cealed a live calf and 

several articles of fur- 

niture on top of her 

head. It is an actual 

fact that ladies often 

had to kneel on the 

floor of their carriages in order to avoid 
damaging their head-gear. One of the most 
amazing of these head-dressings was called 
the ‘‘ Belle Poule,”’’ in honor of the victory 
of that frigate over the English ship, the 
‘** Arethusa,’’ and represented a frigate in 
full sail, with the guns and miniature sailors 
on deck. 

About 1780 the paniers and crinoline 
dwindled considerably. This was the period 
of the Polish and Circassian gowns, which 
certainly had nothing of these countries 
about them. They are shown in the illus- 
tration of the two ladies of 1782, in the very 
much draped skirts and exaggerated outlines 
which have lost all the grace of the Louis 
XV. period. 

The First Empire saw a complete transfor- 
mation from voluminous draperies and most 
exaggerated outlines to the utmost simplic- 
ity, in attempts to revive the classic dress. 
The charming portraits of the Empress 
Josephine and of Madame Récamier are the 
best examples of these styles. But it is a 
wonder the women did not all die, exposed 
as they were to all sorts of weather in these 
filmy draperies. Often only one garment 
of fine thin lawn was worn under the gown, 
which was also of diaphanous material. 
Transparent lawns, mulls, thin silks, and 
crépes of white, pink, blue, green, yellow, 
and gray were fashioned into these robes 
with their few inches of waist, very low cut, 
and having little puffs for sleeves. A gauze 
scarf was considered quite enough for any 
extra protection. The shoe, which attempt- 
ed to suggest the Grecian sandal, had no 
heels. 5 

In 1820 this dress Was modified so as to 
be made of heavy materials with a short, 
closely gored skirt, like the lady of. 1824 in 
the illustration. A similar gown to this is 
described as being made of dove-colored 
brocade, with three narrow ruffles at the 
bottom. The tippet or wide collar is of 
muslin with several rows of quilled lace. 
Upon the head is a large white Leghorn hat 
with white ostrich plumes, and the scarf is 
of red crape. 

The severely plain gown with the white 
fichu, and the hair worn in curls, such as is 
seen in the picture shown on page 10, be- 
longs to the sad days of the Revolution and 
the last hours of that most unfortunate 
queen, Marie Antoinette. 


sharp watch that your 
dots or lines stay just 
exactly as you place 
them. Use the mixture 
very soft, and work 
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MRS. LEONARD'S TALKS TO HER PUPILS. 


ON THE USE OF ENAMEL AND PASTE. 


Ir you are preparing to be a teacher, let 
me impress upor you the importance of un- 
derstanding the technique of paste and 
enamel, in order to answer the hundred 
questions that will be daily asked you by 
the inexperienced—such questions as, ‘‘ Why 
does my enamel chip off ?’’ ‘‘ Why does it 
bubble up into little blisters that crumble 
off ?’’ ** Why is it so flat ?”’ and ‘‘ Why is it 
so rough ?’’ 

In the first place, you must understand 
the characteristics of the two kinds of enam- 
el, the Aufsetzweis (powder form) and Eng- 
lish enamel. The former 1equires a very 
hard fire to glaze it, and the’ latter a very 
light one. By combining the two, you can 
make an enamel to suit the occasion. Sup- 
posing now that you have painted a piece 
of china, and it is ready for the fire, and you 
wish to put on just a few touches of enamel 
in the high lights: if your colors must be 
fired /ight/y, then mix one third of the best 
English enamel with two thirds Aufsetzweis 
(powder). But if, on the other hand, your 
colors need a hard firing, then add only one 
fourth of the best English enamel to three 
fourths of the Aufsetzweis. The latter com- 
bination is good for general use, especially 
for jewel effects or scrolls. - 

In mixing the enamel, I would advise you 
to use a ground glass slab and a horn knife. 
The latter is a most awkward instrument, 
but it is better than a steel knife, especially 
when there is much rubbing to be done. 
Steel often causes discoloration, which does 
not always fire out. The ground glass helps 
to drain off the excess of oil, and it also ac- 
celerates smoothness, This may seem un- 
important, but if you attend to these minor 
details you lessen the chances of bad results. 

Use only a small proportion of Dresden 
thick oil, and thin your mixture with tur- 
pentine—nothing else. Different people 
may tell you that they use other oils, that 
their enamel works so beautifully ; but have a 
care, or you will find out to your sorrow 
how beautifully it works in your kiln. 

Use the oil first, and only enough to 
change the appearance of the enamel, but 
not enough to make a paste of it, then 
thin with turpentine. You must keep a 


quickly. If you have 
little oil, the enamel 
will be solid the mo- 
ment it ‘touches the 
china. I mean by that, 
that it will not spread. 
Be careful that your 
turpentine is not oily. 
The rectified spirits or 
perfectly white turpen- 
tine is the safer to use. 

It is a better plan to 
separate your enamel 
on your slab after you 
have it ready for use, 
using only one half at 
a time, as rubbing and 
diluting it so often with the turpentine has a 
tendency to make it more oily. Do not fire 
too soon after using, as the oil or turpen- 
tine will bubble up, and that is often the 
cause of bad enamel work (also too much oil). 

Do not use very thin lines or touches over 
color. If you have to do so, use very little 
oil. You may wonder why I repeat that 
advice so often ; but, really, that is the secret 
of many failures. 

If your lines or dots seem rough and 
‘“‘crumbly,’’ before adding more oil, which 
you will think necessary, try diluting the 
mixture with turpentine, using it very quick- 
ly, coaxing it along with the brush. These 
same suggestions apply to raised paste. Use 
a sable rigger, No. 1, medium length. 

To color enamel, use your same colors 
that you have for painting, but remember the 
colors will fire much stronger than they ap- 
pear. I never use colored enamels, but al- 
ways color the white.enamel as needed. 

If you wish to obtain a jewel effect, use 
the jewels (dots) sparingly and in good taste. 
Make the settings of raised paste dots or 
lines. This will give a richer effect, and 
will make the enamel stronger, also lessen- 
ing the chances of chipping off. Our own 
American Beleek has a most charming back- 
ground for enamel work. The surface of 
the china is much too beautiful to be tinted 
or covered entirely, and enamels seem 
the appropriate decoration—especially, too, 
as all soft wares are safer for us to use. 
Look at and study faithfully the enamels on 
all the English wares. 

If you should have one or two failures in 
enamel work, do not be discouraged ; for 
when done properly, it is so dainty and re- 
fined that it is always appreciated. 

ANNA B. LEONARD. 


DECORATIVE FLOWERS OF JULY. 


BY C, E. BRADY. 


Tuis should be a busy month for the china 
painter, for with all the wealth of summer 
greenery at our doors she will find models 
in bewildering profusion. It would simplify 
the choice if, according to opportunity and 
locality, she would take up certain families 
of plants, and if not already a botanist, 
read up the subject, getting such informa- 
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TWO FAMOUS PLATES. 


ALLEGORICAL SUBJECT AFTER RAPHAEL. 
CHAFFAGIOLO PLATE. In the South 


Kensington Museum. 


O_p BERLIN PLATTER. Formerly in the 


San Donato Collection. 
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tion as will aid in finding the best and most 
characteristic specimens. 

Ferns are just now in their prime, and 
whether we find them growing on the rocks 
or in the depth of a swamp, in sunburned 
fields or by the shaded brookside, there are 
none but have a grace and dignity of their 
own. The larger ones, which are often the 
most desirable, may be used greatly re- 
duced ; orif the quest is for aquatic plants, 
we shall find among them the same neces- 
sity, for many of the most quaint and shape- 
ly, such as Arrowhead in several varieties, 
Pickerel Weed, and a host of others, are 
much too large for present use ; and in such 
cases the practice of making careful draw- 
ings and writing out a full description will 
often lead to a closer observation of detail 
than in making a color study only ; and 
when the plant is to be used as a model for 
a conventional arrangement, this knowledge 
is most necessary. 

We shall find, as we explore the ponds 
and lowlands, some plants which, we think, 
we are well acquainted with, until we seek 
them in their own haunts. 
Pull up a handful of the curl- 
ing crimson roots and stems 
of the water-lily, and see what 
a rare color note the whole 
mass gives, sparkling with 
brilliant lights thrown back 
from the jelly-like covering of 
all the young growth—crim- 
son, purple, brown, pink, 
olive, green and white, while 
the flower has gathered in its 
heart all the warmth and glad- 
ness of the sunshine. 

I have before urged the im- 
portance of making studies of 
grasses, especially for those 
who work much in gold ; and 
it is surprising how many 
varieties may be collected in 
one’s neighborhood. At this 
time some of them show most 
beautiful coloring, running 
through purple, violet, buff, 
gray, and brown, changing 
from green as the seed-heads 
ripen. Often the top is a 
pretty contrast to the lower 
part. From grasses, one easi- 
ly moves on to the sedge fami- 
ly. Many of the latter will 
furnish good suggestions for 
use with two colors of gold; 
and as they also grow under 
all conditions, one is likely to 
meet with some of the three 
thousand species in every lo- 
cality. 

Then there are the many 
varieties of Flags, blue and violet, yellow 
and brown, and the Field Lilies, Swinging 
Bells, and Upright Cups. If we are for- 
tunate, we may find some of the native 
Orchids and Cypripediums, but ferns and 
grasses alone might keep one busy for many 
weeks. 





THE USE OF GRAYS. 


BY H. MONACHESI. 

To obtain the requisite grays for shading 
flowers seems to be a stumbling-block to all 
amateurs. Grays are an absolute necessity 
in the production of good work, for outside 
of purely conventional designs, shadows are 
indispensable to give character, rotundity, 
depth, and distance. Some painters, instead 
of shading with grays, simply apply the col- 
or a little heavier, believing that a darker 
shade of the same color produces the proper 
effect. This, however, is all wrong, and 
nothing so quickly and effectually betrays 
the inexperience or pronounces the lack of 
art training and education as the total 
absence of grays. 





Grays play a very important part in paint- 
ing. They unite colors harmoniously, they 
soften harsh lines and tone down edges, and 
are part and parcel of all shadows, whether 
they may be reflected, cast, or direct. 
Distance cannot be obtained without a ju- 
dicious amount of grays, and unless you 
want your work to appear all on one plane, 
with no perspective whatever, use plenty of 
them, otherwise your labor will be in vain ; 
for no amount of work bestowed ever so 
well technically can overcome the absence 
of grays. 

Without grays, work will always have the 
flat appearance of being cut out of paper 
and pasted on the china. 

Keep one principle ever before you, that 
every light must have its corresponding 
shade, and the soft, delicate grays unite 
these opposites. 

Now, having tried to point out the reason 
why they exist, and urging the importance 
of the liberal use of grays, the next step is 
to help the amateur to produce the correct 
shade needed for her special piece of work. 





PLAQUE DECORATION. BY THEODORE DECK, 


In the first place, we are taught among the 
elementary rudiments of color that there ex- 
ist but three—red, blue, and yellow. United 
they form a neutral true gray. Ordinarily, 
therefore, the inference is, where painting 
red, blue, or yellow flowers, to use other 
complementary colors for the grays. For 
instance, the complementary color to red 
is green, which is a combination of blue and 
yellow. Now this is only a very crude state- 
ment, subject to many modifications, involv- 
ing, however, the same principle in a more 
or less degree ; but it is a good foundation 
to begin on. Grasp the idea firmly, and 
you need nevermore be at a loss in the 
future. 

In china painting the palette is in a meas- 
ure limited, and the colors themselves are 
subject to many changes through the ordeal 
of fire; consequently, it is impossible to mix 
colors with the same amount of freedom we 
otherwise would. Forinstance, we all know 
the usual combination of blue and yellow 
produces green, except in mineral colors, 
and then, although the color is of a greenish 
tinge, it is very different from the brilliant 
mineral greens obtained from the oxide of 


chromium, which are exceedingly pure in 
quality. This combination, however, is 
very useful in shading where it is desirable 
to have a gray of a greenish cast. Twocol- 
ors which I find almost indispensable in 
flower painting are Celestial Blue (No. 39) 
and Best Orange, not Orange Yellow, which 
is, as its name indicates, a deep, rich, brill- 
iant yellow, but simply ‘‘ Orange,’’ and it 
is of a dull, low tone verging on a pale 
brownish or fawn-color, These both come 
only in powder form, and together form a 
gamut of the softest tones of gray imagina- 
ble. They are of that delicate green shade 
so valuable in all white flowers. Mix these 
two colors as you will, let either one color 
or the other predominate, and the result is 
always beautiful and satisfactory. It will 
serve equally for pink, yellow, and blue 
flowers as well as white. 

Another gray is obtained by the mixing 
of Carmine and Apple Green, especially for 
pink flowers painted with Carmine. Here 
is the same principle before alluded to, of 
the combination of the three primary colors. 
A useful color to shade bright 
yellow flowers with is Brown 
Green, and sometimes Green 
No. 7 can be used effectively 
in the deeper accents. 

A charmingly soft, delicate 
warm gray can be made by 
Deep Blue Green and Violet- 
of-Iron, two veiy strong col- 
ors, but when used delicately 
invaluable for cloud effects 
and other backgrounds. 

In painting a group of flow- 
ers, say pink roses, the near- 
est ones may be full of 
strength, and the details 
worked out to a high degree 
of finish. Those in the back- 
ground, otherwise behind 
those nearest to you, must be 
very gray ; let the pink—pre- 
sumably carmine—be subser- 
vient to the gray tones, and 
let the details be rather vague, 
in a measure veiled by the 
distance or atmosphere, and 
the effect will be beautiful 
and harmonious. 

One last word of advice. 
Use gray tones liberally. 
Make them yourself, and be 
guided by the colois and flow- 
ers you are painting. If, how- 
ever, you feel uncertain and 
hesitate just what to use; buy 
the prepared grays. Quite a 
number of various tones 
come ready for use, and by 
i degrees, by modifying these 
to suit your purpose, you will soon be able 
to dispense with ‘‘ ready-made”’ grays, and 
will prefer your own. 





UNDER AND OVERGLAZE DECORATION. 


THERE are three distinct ways of deco- 
rating with mineral colors, two of which are 
underglaze and one overglaze—when the 
clay has been “‘ turned’’ or shaped by hand, 
before firing ; after one firing, when it is 
called ‘‘ biscuit,’’ and after glazing or last 
condition. The first is to apply the colors 
while the clay is still wet, just from the pot- 
ter’s wheel. The process requires care that 
the piece of pottery does not become too wet, 
or it is apt to fall or sink out of shape. Be- 
fore drying, the clay is quite pliable, and 
should be kept in an even temperature, not 
being allowed to dry in any one place till 
the painting is finished. It is very easy to 
put it out of shape when in this moist con- 
dition. It should be finished if possible at 
one sitting, but if covered with damp cloths 
or kept in a box made for this purpose to 
retain moisture, it may be kept successfully 
till the following day to finish. 
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If you are doubtful of this process, how- 
eyer, a good plan is to work with a view of 
accomplishing as much as possible at one 
sitting, and leave the finishing touchesto be 
added after it has been fired and while in 
the biscuit state. 

The next stage when the decorating may 
be accomplished is after the clay shape has 
been fired, and is in what is termed the 
‘*biscuit’’ form. . All colors applied before 
the glazing process will fire much darker 
and with an additional brilliancy or lustre 
that is quite impossible to produce other- 
wise—that is, over the glaze. From the na- 
ture of the work, body, colors, glaze, etc., 
there is an element of uncertainty of final 
effects that heightens the interest, and lends 
additional value to all underglaze work. 
The glazing alone produces wonderful 
effects, sometimes quite unlooked-for results, 
and creates a transformation unequalled by 
any other process of painting. Sometimes 
the most beautiful effects are altogether ac- 
cidental, and cannot be reproduced. Hence, 
a very great value is often attached to cer- 
tain freaks of the fiery furnace on account 
of this scarcity. 

After the piece of ware has been formed 
of the wet, pliable clay, fired, glazed, and 
fired again, it may then be decorated with 
overglaze colors. With this stage most peo- 
ple are already familiar. It is termed by pro- 
fessionals ‘‘painting or decorating over 
glaze ;’’ by the amateur it is usually spoken 
of as “‘ painting china.”’ 

Colors come especially prepared ready for 
use for all three different styles of work. 
Underglaze work forms a never-ending fund 
of instruction, interest, and experience. It 
is as readily done as overglaze. At least 
two things are requisite: an intense heat to 
melt and mingle the glaze (a much stronger 
fire is necessary than for china overglaze 
work), and the glaze must fit the body— 
that is to say, both the clay and the glaze 
must shrink alike in firing, or 
if the glaze shrinks more than 
the body, the inevitable result 
is ‘‘ crazing.’’ 


UNDER certain conditions, all 
colors, except Light Sky Blue, 
Pearl and Warm Gray, and the 
Yellows, need flux. Some col- 
ors glaze well if used heavily, 
and not at all in thin washes ; 
in this case they need flux. 
Others never glaze—Black and 
Green 7. The blues, except 
Light Sky Blue, and the darker 
browns are generally poor in 
glazing qualities. The car- 
mines usually need flux in thin 
washes, and the iron reds al- 
ways. The yellows generally 
glaze well. Whenever possi- 
ble, it is better to use one of 
the soft colors—Light Sky 
Blue, Pearl Gray, Warm Gray, 
or Ivory Yellow—in mixtures, 
instead of flux, and you will 
find that it will produce a much 
richer body. . 


Few white flowers are a dead 
paper white ; some want a thin 
wash (very thin) of Trenton 
Ivory, or Mixing Yellow, or 
Yellow Carmine. And Silver 
Gray can be modified with any 
color for shading ; it will hard- 
ly ever be used alone, but is a 
perfectly neutral tint, harmo- 
nizing with everything. By 
looking into the matter, it will 
be found that the shadows of most flowers 
are made by the addition of gray, rather 
than by intensifying the local color. Mix- 
ing Yellow and Yellow Brown will gener- 
ally give the color for stamens. 


FRENCH LADY OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
RATED IN TRANSLUCENT RAISED PASTE, 
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PAINTING HEADS ON 

InN painting the very charming head by 
Theodore Deck, given on the opposite page, 
I would suggest the following treatment : 
Make the background of a greenish blue 


CHINA. 


























METAL PORTRAIT PLAQUE, BY O. ROTY, 


A SUGGESTION TO CHINA MINIATURE PAINTERS. 


tone, using for it Deep Blue Green and Duck 
Green ; the figures in it should be worked in 
the darker green. The hair should be put 
in in yellow browns. For this you will re- 
quire Mixing Yellow and Yellow Brown 
shaded with Brown 4, Deep Blue Green, and 





BY 


Violet of-Iron. For the flesh use Deep Red 
Brown and Silver Yellow. Make the half 
tones with Deep Blue Green and Violet-of- 
Iron, and the warm tones with Deep Red 
Brown and Brown 3. The lipsand the flush 


PORCELAIN PLAQUE DECO- 
ALBERT DAMOUSSE, 





45. 








of the cheeks is put in with Deep Red Brown. 
For the eyebrows and lashes use Brown 4, 
Deep Blue Green, and Violet-of-Iron. The 
eyes, being in shadow, should be done with 
Brown 4 and Yellow Brown, the darkest 
touches having a little Blue. The dress 
should be dark in tone—a bluish green with 
the figures in Dark Blue and Ruby Purple. 
For the head of the French Lady of the 
Fifteenth Century a purely conventional 
treatment would be charming. Let the 
background be in green bronze with the 
scroll ornamentation in gold, the scrolls 
being outlined with a line of black. Put in 
the face with a clear wash of flesh color, with 
the lines shown in the drawing carried out 
in black. The flesh tone is made with Deep 
Red Brown and Silver Yellow, and for the 
cheeks and lips Deep Red Brown. The 
black lines outlining the features will 
throw the whole thing up most effectively. 
The head-dress and veil could be in pale 
green, made with Apple Green and Mixing 
Yellow, the edges outlined with black. Put 
in dots of enamel to represent the jewels. 
The head by Roty could be used as a 
miniature. Let the background shade from 
yellow to green, neither color much pro- 


nounced. Use for this Apple Green and 
Mixing Yellow for the paler tones, with 
Brown Green and Violet-of-Iron in the 


darker ones. For the flesh use Deep Red 
Brown and Silver Yellow. The hair could 
be painted in with Brown 4, Ultramarine, 
and Violet-of-Iron. The high lights should 
be paler and bluer in tone. The dress might 
be of Light Violet-of-Gold and Deep Blue 
Green ; for the strong touches add a little 
Ruby Purple and Dark Blue. A. B. L. 





Ivory YELLOw should always be used to 
mix with the iron reds, but not in excess, as 
even that has a tendency to overpower them, 
as the other yellows do to a ruinous extent. 
Mixing yellow is the proper color in all cases 
to use with green. Silver yel- 
low will also mix, but is not so 
delicate. .All greens, of course, 
harmonize with each other. 
Any mixture or combination of 
color about which there is the 
slightest question should al- 
ways be fired first on a bit of 
china. Save the broken pieces 
(they must be new) for this. 

Go Lp being opaque, it is only 
necessary to put it on thick 
enough to hide the white sur- 
face beneath. A hard glaze, 
like that on the French china, 
Haviland, or Belleek ware, 
takes much less gold than a soft 
glaze. The ivory white ware 
fairly absorbs the gold, and 
generally needs a second ap- 
plication and firing. It is best 
to use hard gold (unfluxed 
gold) for soft ware or when 
painting over color that has 
been fired ; it is more econom- 
ical and altogether better. 





Guass will not bear nearly 
so hot a firing as china. Glass 
colors are prepared to melt at 
the exact heat at which the 
glass itself begins to fuse on 
its surface; that heat being 
continued for a little, they will 
be thoroughly vitrified. Too 
great heat will simply melt the 
glass altogether. 


THE beginner must be satis- 

fied at first with simple at- 

tempts. One flower well painted is more of 
a decoration than many badly done. Choose 
small flowers in preference to large ones, 
and single rather than double, and study 
the natural flower whenever possible. 
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THE HISTORICAL STYLES IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 





ma LTHOUGH a good ef- 
fect is sometimes pro- 
duced with a picked- 
up, heterogeneous lot 
of furniture, yet it de- 
mands not only un- 
common taste, but un- 
usual facilities, plenty 
of time and money, 
and opportunities for 
leisurely travel. The taste for this kind of 
furnishing has come from the artists’ studios ; 
but artists are usually reckless with money, 
when they happen to have it ; it is their busi- 
ness to be always on the lookout for pictu- 
resque objects, and to travel in little-known 
and out-of-the-way districts, and they do not 
mind if a chair has a broken back, provided 
there is some good carving about it; or if a 





tapestry is full of holes, provided it is satis-- 


factory intone. The person of taste but of 
small means soon finds that he cannot fur- 
nish a house, not even a small apartment, 
comfortably in this artistic fashion, and he 
learns to satisfy his passion for the pictu- 
resque with a few really good things of the 
sort. The rest of his furniture he takes care 
to have in keeping; and in doing this a 
knowledge of the historical styles still in 
vogue is necessary. Furniture, wall papers, 
curtains, everything that is susceptible to 
ornamentation is made in all of these styles, 
from the Gothic to that of the Empire ; and 
in each distinct and recognized style har- 
mony can be easily secured without sacrifice 
of comfort, while it is often impossible to 
bring objects of different styles into har- 
monious relations, and it is even more diffi- 
cult to combine details from two different 
styles in the same object. The reason is 
that the historic styles are simply expres- 
sions of the law of harmony. Each has been 
evolved by the efforts of thousands of artist- 
workmen endeavoring to give harmonious 
expression to their ideas of beauty while 
meeting the needs of their time. In so far 
as our needs are the same, it is extremely 
unlikely that we can do better than accept 
the laws of style that have grown out of them. 
This is to a much greater extent the case 
than is imagined by those who clamor for a 
new style, without, however, being able to 
invent anything but monstrous combinations 
of existing styles. A man who is not a 
ridiculous purist may install himself com- 
fortably even in the style of the thirteenth 
century. 

The styles in furniture correspond to and, 
in the main, have grown out of the archi- 
tectural styles of the same periods. In the 
Gothic, which was at its height in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, every im- 
portant form is related to the groined vault- 
ing then in use. Thence come the pointed 
arch ; the flying buttress which opposes its 
thrust—that is, its tendency to bulge out- 
ward, the pinnacles which load the ends of 
the arch serving the same purpose; the 
clustered columns, each member of which 
carried a rib of the groined vault ; the com- 
pound capitals and sculptured keystones, 
and, in short, every detail that characterizes 
the style. It is therefore not only artistically 
but logically and constructively one, and this 
is the principal reason against its use in 
modern interiors. Our square window and 
door openings, and our rectangular mode of 
construction generally, which is cheaper and 
more convenient than the pointed, do not 
harmonize well with Gothic panelling nor 
with decorations laid out on Gothic lines. 
But houses are still built in some modifica- 
tions of the Gothic, and if the reader hap- 
pens to inhabit one of them he will find it 
not very difficult to obtain furniture corre- 
sponding in style, and very much better than 
to furnish in some totally incongruous way. 


The prevalent idea that Gothic furniture 
must be rude and uncomfortable is a mis- 
taken one. In Central France, where the 
style originated, a considerable degree of 
luxury had been attained in the furnish- 
ing of private dwellings, and the Gothic 
has influenced all English styles in furni- 
ture down to the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. The principal forms that 
characterize the style in furniture are the 
pointed arch in panelling; the trefoil, used 
principally in the tracery of the arches; 
the clustered or twisted supports, with their 
sculptured capitals, and clustered mould- 
ings tocorrespond, Objects often terminate 
in gables with pinnacles, or are ornamented 
with crestings of various sorts or with mould- 
ings from which spring foliated “ crockets.” 
In choosing wall-papers and other hangings, 
a ground of some rich and rather dark color, 
with a simple spotting or powdering of a few 
figures often repeated, is most in style ; but 
formal diapers may be used. Stencilled 
decorations, provided the character of the 
style be observed, may be used liberally, and 
good amateur work will seldom be out of 
place. In fact, excepting the carving, which 
calls for great judgment and skill, there is 
little in the ornamentation of a Gothic in- 
terior which does not come within the prov- 
ince of the amateur. A little stained glass, 
even if confined to a mere fillet of ruby or a 
row of bull’s-eyes in each window is very 
desirable. 

The Renaissance, so far as modest interiors 
and their furniture were concerned, was, on 
the whole, a return to horizontal lintel in- 
stead of the pointed arch. The reason has 
already been given. In structures of mod- 
erate size, and when good materials are ob- 
tainable, flat ceilings and square-headed 
openings are cheaper and more convenient 
than vaults and arches. The modern use of 
iron permits of large spaces being so cov- 
ered, which would formerly have required 
the use of the arch. Any want of balance is 
at once apparent in this ‘style. There is 
therefore a strong tendency.to absolute sym- 
metry, which, however, should be avoided 
in the purely ornamental parts of the work. 
The ornaments are mostly adapted from the 
Greek. But in the early period (last quarter 
of the fifteenth and first quarter of the six- 
teenth century) these are much modified by a 
remnant of Gothic taste. In the Louis XII. 
style Gothic structural forms still rule, but 
the ornamentation takes on a more classical 
character, caryatides taking the place of 
columns, mouldings being decorated with 
the “egg and dart” pattern or with rows of 
leaves or beads, and the more regular acan- 
thus scroll displaying the crisp and boldly 
wrought Gothic foliage. 

In the style of Henri II. the Renaissance 
is at its height. Ornament is applied every- 
where, but with a good taste, which demands 
that it be subdued in relief and color in pro- 
portion as it is multiplied. Pilasters are 
channelled ; their capitals are sculptured like 
those of the Corinthian order in classic archi- 
tecture, mouldings are covered with orna- 
mentation, cabinets and even mirror and 
picture-frames are built up on architectural 
lines, and the broken arch, usually with a 
bust or vase of flowers between its segments, 
is introduced as an ornamental pediment in 
many objects. 

Up to the fallowing period of Louis XIII. 
Italian taste remained dominant in France, 
as in the rest of Europe; but forms were 
growing gradually heavier and color and 
relief more pronounced. Under Louis XIV. 
the French took the lead and established a 
rather extravagant and tdwdry style, depend- 
ing much on rich materials, marbles, gilt 
wood, inlays of tortoise-shell, ebony, ivory, 
and metal. The style of the Regency was 
due to a reaction against this heavy magnifi- 
cence. Forms, even of supporting members, 
began to be slightly curved. Mouldings and 
other ornaments followed these curves, and 


the sort of lightness and elegance that we 
associate with French taste began to pre- 
vail. This style during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century was exaggerated into 
the Rococo, from which the straight line was 
almost completely banished, but returned to 
simpler and more reasonable forms toward 
the end of the century. Of these specially 
French styles, then, the early “ Régence” 
and the later Louis XVI. or “Marie An- 
toinette ” style, as it is sometimes called, are 
by far the best. The others are now seldom 
used except for ball-rooms and other rooms 
in which a showiness that would be felt to 
be excessive elsewhere may be tolerated. 
The Empire style, of which there has of late 
years been a slight revival, imitates rather 
clumsily the antique. 

Conscious attempts to produce all at once 
a new style are doomed to failure. But as 
regards the furniture and decoration of 
small apartments and modest. dwellings, a 
modern style may be said to have grown up 
in much the same way that the older ones 
did ; that is, by the gradual invention of new 
forms to meet new needs. But this derives 
little from architectur . Indeed, its essence 
is in the disregard of architectural forms and 
the development of the forms proper to the 
furniture itself. We do not look for canons 
of shape or proportion to houses built by the 
hundred, with factory-made doors and win- 
dow-frames, and put together without regard 
to anything but the builder’s convenience. 
In furniture the framework is often sacrificed 
to the upholstery, but with the best makers 
it is simple and graceful in form and is per- 
mitted to show. A demand for some inter- 
est in ornament to take the place of its 
almost forgotten architectural relations has 
given rise to the naturalistic school of de- 
sign, and a desire for the greatest possible 
share of variety has produced the free, all- 
over patterns that we find in wall-papers, 
curtain materials, and the like. The object 
of this new style is to enable us to forget 
our ugly or commonplace architectural sur- 
roundings, and it’sometimes is and deserves 
to be successful. But a renewed attention 
to architecture, in which no new style has 
been evolved, has brought up again all the 
old styles of furnishing. A man must there- 
fore have very abnormal tastes if he cannot 
suit himself. 





To clean or remove stains from marble 
statuary, try first a little diluted muriatic 
acid or some warm vinegar on a little soap ; 
if these will not succeed, take two parts of 
soda, one of pumice-stone, and one of finely 
powdered chalk. Sift through a sieve, mix 
into a paste with water, and rub it well into 
the marble. Let it lie there thickly for 
forty-eight hours, then wash off with soap 
and water, 





In arranging flowers for the house, do not 
break off the stem close to the blossom, for 
often the long stalks in themselves are very 
stately and decorative. One should always 
consider the individual possibilities of plants, 
and try not to needlessly violate what is al- 
most a natural law. Vines should be cut in 
long sprays and allowed to hang at will, or 
be trained about a picture or curtain, instead 
of a tiny end or leaf, in no way suggestive 
of the real character of the plant 





THE material used in gesso work is fine 
plaster-of-paris or whiting mixed with liquid 
glue and applied with a brush to a ground 
of the same material. It is really, therefore, 
painting in relief. When the work is com- 
plete, the effect is similar to that of an illumi- 
nated missal or of a fine translucent enamel, 
with lustrous deep harmonies of splendid 
hues, if colored lacquers are used for finish. 
Yet, treated in pale tints, with just a sugges- 
tion of color, gesso work can be made no 
less beautiful. For rvom decoration in re- 
lief, it has no rival within the grasp of an 
amateur. : 
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SOME FINE EXAMPLES 


OF 


CARVED FURNITURE 


IN THE 


CLUNY MUSEUM, PARIS. 





CARVED CABINET, EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. FRENCH 


Work. Drawn from the Original. 


FRENCH CARVED SIDEBOARD OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 





TURY. Drawn from the Original. 





PART OF A CARVED Oak CHEST, FRENCH. SIXTEENTII 


Century. Drawn from the Original. 
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HISTORIC SKETCH OF WOOD SCULPTURE, 


BY KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


‘ 


LLTHOUGH wood sculp- 
ture, now known as 
wood-carving, is the 
oldest of the imitative 
arts, itis even yet but 
little understood and 
by no means fully ap- 
preciated. The first 
steps in all the arts 
have been simple and 
crude, and can be 

traced back to the primeval state of man. 
The earliest form of wood-carving was 
decorative, for the first instinct of the sav- 
age was to adorn himself and his belong- 
ings. His war club was probably his ear- 
liest possession, as the struggle for existence 
preceded the development of that existence, 
so that his war club, and the canoe in which 
he paddled out to seek his food or his foe, re- 
ceived the first impress of his untutored 
ideas of ornamentation and of beauty. The 
decorations he placed on wood far surpassed 
those scratched on his mud hut or daubed 
upon his person, and many of them might 
rank as things of beauty even in these civ- 
ilized days. Following these early attempts, 
the rough stone representing the god he 
worshipped was replaced by a column of 
stones or a block of wood, and then the idea 
arose of fashioning something in the form of 
man, and as a result a crude head, shoulders 
and body, but without any indication of 
mobility, made its appearance. It is impossi- 
ble to fix the date or when to name the place 
where wood sculpture originated. All that 
we can do is to trace its development in its 
primitive stages. The later development 
and the rapidity of progress depended upon 
many influences, such as geographical loca- 
tion, natural resources, moral and political 
condition. Commercially active races made 
the most rapid progress in imitative arts, 
hence early in the history of the world the 
Greeks naturally took a high position in art. 
Added to their argonautic spirit, they 
possessed superior intelligence, while they 
lived in a most beautiful fertile country, for- 
ever fostering their love of beauty. 

But before speaking of the development 
of Greek sculpture, it would be well to refer 
to Egypt, a source of inspiration not only to 
Greece, but to many other countries. The 
earliest age of Egyptian sculpture dates 
from remotest antiquity, when all artistic 
work was promoted by national undertak- 
ings, an age that was followed by an era of 
Greco-Egyptian art and another showing 
Roman influence. The erection of colossal 
statues was one of the chief characteristics 
of the purely Egyptian period, and strange 
as it now seems to us, these statues were, as 
Herodotus told us and modern discoveries 
have proved, at first made of wood, and they 
were constructed with incredible rapidity 
and multiplied almost indefinitely, 

As these statues were closely connected 
with the religion of the people, they were 
symbolic and made after fixed laws; con- 
sequently they present very little variation in 
pose or detail, and though they are quite 
lacking in ease and grace, they are over- 
powering in dignity and majestic repose. 

We may thus consider Egyptian art more 
decorative than naturalistic, as is shown by 
the conventional treatment of the human 
figure and other natural objects. Sometimes 
in the historic reliefs suggestions of higher 
art may be found, but even where more free- 
dom of imagination is displayed the noble 
quality of invention is lacking, and in com- 
parison to the Greek, Egyptian art remained 
very cold. 

rom Egypt the art of wood-carving was 
carried into Judea, as we learn by frequent 


referencés to it in the Bible. For example, 
in the description of Solomon's temple we 
read of the cedar-wood walls covered within 
and without with carved cherubim, palm 
trees, and open flowers. At Belshazzar’s 
feast they “ praised the gods of gold, of sil- 
ver, of brass, of iron, ef wood, and of stone.” 

In Greece, during the days of Pericles, 
the greatest sculptors (according to Livy) 
executed works of wonderful beauty, not 
only in gold and ivory, but also in ebony 
and cedar. In fact, in the earliest days of 
Grecian sculpture wood was the only mate- 
rial used. Then brass came into use, and 
finally marble. The foundation of the 
earliest Grecian school of art is ascribed to 
Dibutades, nearly 2000 years before the 
Christian era. Certainly it was he who, by 
an accident, invented the art of modelling. 
That accident, however, was partly brought 
about by his daughter. The story is old, 
but *it is pretty, and may bear repeating. 
Dibutades’ daughter, inspired by love, traced 
upon the wall, with the aid of a lamp, the 
profile of her lover as he lay asleep, so that 
she might the better bear him in remem- 
brance during his absence. Her father filled 
this outline with clay, thus forming a medal- 
lion, which was preserved even as late as 
the time of. Pliny. 

Wonderful stories are told of the artistic 
success of Dedalus, the Athenian sculptor, 
who first succeeded by his art in exciting 
the admiration of his countrymen. His 
works were chiefly in wood, of which nine— 
all of heroic size—were in existence in the 
second century. Pausanias, the Greek trav- 
eller, speaks of them as “ possessing some- 
thing of divine expression.” Many cen- 
turies elapsed, however, before wood-carv- 
ing as it was practised for a long time by 
ingenious mechanics was recognized as an 
art. But it was kept alive and no doubt 
greatly improved by such men as he who 
made the famous Trojan horse, and the 
workman praised in the Odyssey for his 
clever carving of Penelope’s throne. 

The introduction of marble into sculpture, 
by Malas, 649 B.c., caused a diminution in 
the use of wood, but it was not abandoned 
altogether, as the works of Pythagoras, 
Myron, and others during the next two or 
three centuries, leading up to the glorious 
Pheidias, who also worked in wood, suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. Myron was the last 
and greatest artist of the early Greek school, 
and although no originals of his colossal 
statues, made of perishable wood, have been 
preserved, it is almost certain that the well- 
known Discobolus has come down to us as 
the result of ancient reproductions of his 
original work in wood. Pheidias not only 
used wood for his larger works, but he ex- 
ecuted on a smaller scale fine, elaborate 
carvings of great beauty. 

There are records of wood-carving having 
been practised in China and India at a very 
remote date, and the elaborate specimens 
from those countries we see to-day lead us 
to conclude that. dexterity of the Oriental 
sculptor has been developed more rapidly 
than his creative genius. 

In considering the art of Italy, the Etrus- 
can is of first importance, because of its 
antiquity and artistic value ; but the con- 
quests of Rome ended the national art of 
Tuscany, as it did that of Greece and Sicily ; 
for the Romans were tyros in art, and could 
not appreciate their plundered treasures. 
Not for 200 years did Rome advance from 
the artistic poverty of a few rude temples 
containing crudely designed wooden gods 
to the creation of a rich art of its own, and 
even then minuteness of detail indicated 
resources of the hand rather than the mind. 
Resting over all was an air of affected re- 
finement, fatal to character and natural ex- 
pression. : ‘ 

With the overthrow of paganism the prog- 
ress of-art was retarded, for the first attempts 
of Christian art were exceédingly crude. In 


the earliest feudal times, when lords and 
princes cared only for military glory and 
power, the protection and development of 
learning and the arts devolved upon the 
priesthood, which accounts for the abun- 
dance and richness of church architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. Later, in Holland, 
Flanders, and Scandinavia the whole people 
seem to have been filled with an artistic 
spirit ; even to-day we Can see the most re- 
markable carvings on the houses of the peas- 
antry throughout those countries. The first 
statue erected to Erasmus, in Rotterdam, in 
1540, was of wood. In Germany, Albrecht 
Diirer practised wood-carving as well as 
wood-engraving, painting, and other arts. 
His contemporary, Veit Stoss, has left some 
wonderful carvings, one example being the 
“Angel's Greeting,” in St. Lorenz Church in 
Nuremberg. The finest specimen of wood- 
carving in Holland is the pulpit of the 
Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam. The beauti- 
ful pulpit in St. Paul’s, Antwerp, represent- 
ing the “four birds of the deluge,” deserves 
especial mention. Inthechurch of St. Nico- 
las, at Stockholm, there is another remark- 
able example of ancient wood sculpture ; it 
is an equestrian statue of St. Goran and the 
dragon ; and near Christiania, Norway, on 
an estate belonging to King Oscar II., there 
is a group of remarkable buildings from 400 
to 700 years old, collected by order of the 
king and placed there for preservation. 
Among them are a church, a dwelling, and 
a hunter’s lodge, and they are carved with- 
out as well as within. The palace of the 
Alhambra contains the best examples of early 
Saracenic wood-carving in Spain, dating 
from the first part of the eighth century. 
Louis XIV. encouraged wood-carving in 
France, and many fine examples are to be 
seen in the cathedrals and chateaux of that 
country, the pulpit of “St. Etien du Mont,” 
at Paris, representing the Adoration of the 
Magi, and other Biblical scenes, being a no- 
table example. 

Wood sculpture attained the highest state 
of perfection in Italy in the Middle Ages, 
and some of the most famous names in art 
are connected with it, such as Donatello, 
Giovanni Barile (who worked from designs 
by Raphael), and the great Michael Angelo. 

In England, where wood-carving in con- 
nection with Gothic architecture had been 
brought to a high state of perfection, it de- 
clined after Grinling Gibbons's day, for great 
as this master of wood-carving was, his 
later style can only be considered a debase- 
ment of the art, for he changed its character 
from decorative to imitative while still using 
it for ornamentation, and his followers and 
imitators, lacking his talent, dealt wood- 
carving a blow from which it has only re- 
cently begun to recover. 

Extended immigration has brought to the 
United States many skilled artists and arti- 
sans from the Old World, and as a conse- 
quence art has assumed a more cosmopoli- 
tan character here than in any other country. 





One of the advantages of chip carving, 
and especially of the **‘ Dragon’’ style, is 
that the work can be done on a kitchen table 
or any ordinary table, if only it be strong, 
and have a sufficient projection to allow the 
clamp to be fastened on the edge to hold 


the work firm. Use a strip of thin wood— 
as cigar-box wood—between the clamp and 
the work, to prevent scratching. On ac- 
count of a bench not being necessary at first, 
the work can be taken into the living-room 
and be carried on at the same time as con- 
versation. After the carving is done, do 
not finish the articles by oiling, for then 
they will be ready to catch all the dust that 
flies, but take, instead, some beeswax and 
warm it up in turpentine, and rub the mix- 
ture over the carving with a woollen rag ; 
this gives an agreeable, dull finish to the 
work, 
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BULGARIAN EMBROIDERIES. 





BY L. BARTON WILSON. 


(See the Design for a Centre-piece fo in the Supplement 
for this month.) 


A VERY pretty and novel idea is suggested 
by the Bulgarian cushion squares recently 
imported. They are of brown linen and are 
characterized by well-defined scalloped 
edges, the corners of which are well man- 
aged, and graceful conventional flower or 
pyramid designs in strong colors. The 
work is done in cotton or crewels ; though 
somewhat crude, the effect is good and pleas- 
ing. The squares as imported are com- 
menced, and the cottons are sold with them. 

They have, as I have said, an artistic cru- 
dity about them, and this makes them attrac- 
tive. For this reason they may be trans- 
lated, so to speak, into our own kind of cen- 
tre-pieces and doylies. Worked in silks on 
white linen they will look exceedingly 
well. The idea is not to copy the orig- 
inal, but to adapt and apply the work in 
quite a different way. The scallops should 
be reduced in size, and especially in width. 
An eighth of an inch is wide enough fora 
silk scallop on a twenty-two or twenty-eight- 
inch centre piece, or even a forty-inch tea- 
cloth. The buttonhole stitch makes it a lit- 
tle wider in working. The crewels in the 
originals, while many-colored, are, for the 
most part, of dull hues. It is not easy to 
obtain these dull shades in silks, and it is 
not really necessary. If two or three of the 
colors are dull they will tone down the 
others. The scallops should be in two col- 
ors, alternating—one blue and one orange. 
You must remember in marking that it will 
be necessary to have an odd number of scal- 
lops between the corner ones in each side, 
in order that the colors shall be placed sys- 
tematically and that each corner shall be the 
same color. A feature of the Bulgarian em- 
broidery is that the work is outlined, when 
complete, with black. This may be suggested 
by outlining the inner sides of the scallops 
in black. A bar of two lines, less than half 
an inch apart, may also be worked in black 
silk below the base of the scallops, on all 
four sides forming a square. This is often 
heavily brought out in the originals, but it 
need not be emphasized in our work. A 
very little black on white is vivid enough. 

The square within these lines is the ground 
of decoration in the imported pieces, but it 
is quite pretty and odd to let the designs 
lap over this bar and be confined by the 
scallops. The forms may run up into the 
curves of the scallops, others may stop at 
the bar, giving the effect of going behind it. 

In the Bulgarian work the forms are scat- 
tered, but in our centre piece or tea-cloth 
they should be kept near the edge. In re- 
gard to the color combination, use the blue 
and orange, and with these three shades of 
clear green, three of dull pink, two browns, 
one quite light and dull, two shades of rich 
red, and a skein of black. 

The embroidery should be done on a 
heavy, round weave linen with Asiatic twist- 
ed wash silk the weight of Asiatic Honiton. 
It will be a surprise to many to see how pret- 
tily feather stitch comes out in twisted em- 
broidery silk. The alternate long and short 
stitches in this work have, because of their 
prominence, a very decided effect. The 
wide spaces of the larger forms may be 
diapered, cross-barred and couched. These 
lines should be in the bright colors over the 
dull pink. The green may be confined to 
the leaf-like forms, and there relieved by the 
browns. The bright colors may be worked 
into the flower forms. The value of scroll 
lines in the overlap stitch will be appreci- 
ated in these figures. 

A centre-piece worked after these sugges- 
tions, and at the same time containing, as it 
is very possible it will, where there is so 
much opportunity, some original ideas of 
the worker, will be very unique and pleasing. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PORTFOLIO, No. 32, deals with two cele- 
brated landscapists of the old English school, now 
again become deservedly popular, John Crome and 
John Sell Cotman. Crome was, it is believed, a na- 
tive of Norwich, born in 1768. His father was a 
journeyman weaver, and his first instructor in art was 
a sign painter ; nevertheless, even his early paintings 
show decided natural talent, and some of his best 
works are not unworthy of a place beside the master- 
pieces of Dutch and French landscape art. Two of 
his works are here reproduced in photogravure, 
“The Poringland Oak,’’ which shows the influence 
of the contemporary Dutch school, and ‘ Mousehold 
Heath, near Norwich,” a landscape of extraordinary 
breadth and quite original in treatment, Cotman, 
who shares this number of The Portfolio with 
Crome, was also a Norwich man, But he had better 
opportunities to study, as he, soon after his arrival in 
London for that purpose, became one of the pro- 
tégés of the famous Dr. Monro, the first patron, also, 
of Turner and Girtin. Cotman’s talent sought ex- 
pression in water-color ; and reproductions of several 
drawings of his are given, among the most interest- 
ing being “‘ Durham Cathedral” and “ Greta Bridge.” 
He was also a capable etcher, preferring as a rule 
the soft-ground process. Of some beautiful draw- 
ings in black and white by Cotman, one, “ Breaking 
the Clod,” isreproduced in photogravure. There are 
many half tone and other illustrations, some of them 
of great beauty. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, by Mrs. Craik, is 
one of the most famous novels in the,English lan- 
guage; and as the scene in which the action is laid 
is perfectly well known, and the time recent, it is 
strange that it had not before this occurred to any 
publisher to issue an illustrated edition of it. The 
omission has now been made good ; for to the edi- 
tion under notice Mr. Hugh Riviere has furnished 
about a score of characteristic illustrations ; some in 
pen and ink, like the picture of the hero in the 
shower, and several sketches of old Tewksbury ; 
others in half tone, as that which shows the hero 
facing the mob, and other full-page drawings. A 
short prefatory note gives a valuable account of the 
author and her method of work. The book is neatly 
bound in blue and white linen canvas. (Harper & 
Bios., $2.00.) 

KING’s HANDBOOK OF NEW YORK CITY is a 
complete illustrated history and description of the 
metropolis. No notable public building or other in- 
teresting feature of contemporaneous New York is 
omitted ; and there are many reminders of the past 
in its thirty chapters, and more than one thousand 
illustrations. The present, which is the second edi- 
tion, has had the advantage of a thorough revision, 
and the work may now be said to be one of the most 
accurate as well as the most comprehensive of its 
kind. It includes separate chapters on “ The New 
York of the Past,” ** The New York of the Present,” 
a comprehensive sketch in outline, ‘“‘ The Water 
Ways,” “Transportation and Transit;” and the 
streets, overhead and underground ways and con- 
duits, the city government, educational institutions, 
libraries, art museums, and very many other topics 
are treated in full detail and evidently by persons 
especially well informed on the subjects confided to 
them. The illustrations in half tone are very numer- 
ous and cover every point of interest. (Boston: 
Moses King.) 


A ROMANCE’OF OLD NEw YorK takes us back 
to the days of Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, 
enlisting our sympathies in a complication of love 
affairs which would be comic were there not so tragic 
a thread running through them. Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
is somewhat less brilliant than usual, but he succeeds 
as well as ever in chaining the attention of his readers. 


(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 75 cents.) 


THE GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom under the Snow, 
by Maurus Jokai, has been vigorously translated by 




















Mrs. Waugh. It is a story of thrilling interest deai- 
ing with the dark and secret ways of Russian polit- 
ical intrigue, and introducing with considerable 
effect, along with many other well-known historical 
personages, the great Russian poet, Poushkin. The 
canvas is, so to speak, a large one, and somewhat 
overcrowded, but the story is so full of dramatic 
power that one willingly overlooks certain faults of 
composition. (New York : Harper Brothers, $1,50.) 


THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN and others, by 
Frankfort Moore. These scenes from literary and 
artistic life in London in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries form a series of little masterpieces, 
With rare art and uncommon literary skill the author 
depicts incidents in the careers of Kitty Clive, Nell 
Gwynne, Garrick and Peg Woffington, Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Abington, and Sir Godfrey Kneller. ‘The vol- 
ume should have more than a transient success. 
(Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co., $1.50.) 


THE THREE RICHARD WHALENS, a story of 
adventure in search of hidden treasures on a desert 
island, will provide the reader with an hour's exciting 
reading. Itis by J. Knapp Reeve, author of “ Vaw- 
der’s Understudy,” and is published in The Twen- 
tieth Century Series. (New York: F. A. Stokes 
Co., 75 cents.) 


THE DESCENDANT is a strikingly dramatic and 
original story from the pen of an anonymous writer, 
who, plainly, is no novice in the arts of story telling 
and character portrayal. It tells of an illegitimate 
child who, constantly reminded of the stain of his 
birth, grows up to become a veritable Ishmaelite, 
and with his hand against every man turns by his 
rash acts well-nigh every man’s hand against him. 
The bright light of a woman's devotion shines through 
all the gloom of this sad life. The story is profound- 
ly interesting and is vigorously and sympathetically 
told. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE RATTLETRAP tells how 
two men and a boy travelled a thousand miles in a 
“prairie schooner” in two months, and gives much 
interesting information about life in Dakota about 
twenty years ago. The emigrants meet with many 
humorous incidents and accidents and encounter 
some curious characters. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25.) 

A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE, by Helen 
Choate Prince, illustrates some of the dangers which 
may befail the American girl who marries for the 
sake of a European title, and the story is told with 
sympathetic insight and knowledge of character. 
The heroine is a noble and charming creation, and 
the last part of the story, the scene of which is laid 
in France at the time of the war of 1870, is highly 
dramatic. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

THE SPIRIT OF AN ILLINOIS TOWN blends with 
a very realistic description of the early days of the 
place some rather fanciful mediumistic ideas about 
one Kate Keene. Its chief value lies in the faithful 
pictures of a Western settlement. There is also in the 
volume a story of Indian life on the site of the future 
city. The author, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, has a 
vigorous siyle, and her narrative bears the impress of 
truth. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


SAINT Eva.—We believe that this is Mrs. Barry 
Pain’s maiden effort at novel-writing. She has 
succeeded in giving very life-like pictures of a selfish 
“poseur” in Sir Claytoh Seaford, and of a very 
charming girl who died for the love of him in Eva 
Carona. The story is sad but interesting ; the de- 
scriptions of scenery and environment are good, but 
the incidents are not skilfully woven together : they 
do not always grow out of each other naturally, and 
the book leaves on the mind the impression of a 
series of detached episodes rather than a complete 
picture. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


THE WELL-BELOVED is the latest addition to this 
admirable uniform edition of the works of Thomas 
Hardy. It is probably one of his most-quoted books. 
This remarkable study of an artistic, emotional mind, 
constantly in search of the ideal and the unattain- 
able, never reaching or appreciating the practical, is 
one in which well-nigh every one finds him or her- 
self more or less mirrored ; for who has not set out 
on the pursuit of the well-beloved, and how few have 
attained the object of their choice! (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’s HEAD in his clumsy 
way indulged in the pursuit of the well-beloved, and 
who shall say if he found her, even though he finally 
married the girl of his choice? The story is told in 
W. D. Howells’s best vein, and the figures are all dis- 
tinct and real. The plot is intricate enough to keep 
alive the reader’s interest, and to excite at times deep 
concern for the welfare of the characters, Westover, 
the artist, is a distinct creation, and the story of his 
making the ‘Lion's Head” famous and the hotel 
prosperous by means of his picture of the mountain 
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so named and all the complications to which his 
painting of the picture gave rise is skilfully and enter- 
tainingly unfolded. The book is thoroughly enjoy- 
able. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.75.) 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, by John Webster, 
edited, with a preface, notes, and glossary by C. 
Vaughan, M.A., is the new volume of The Temple 
Dramatists, issued in the dainty style of The Temple 
Shakespeare. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
45 cents.) 


THE SACRIFICE OF FOOLS.—This is a wild and 
exciting romance, part of which passes in England, 
but the greater portion in a remote hill-station in 
India. The madman and the man monkeys are 
gruesome enough ; Salome and Major Vivian are the 
only real human beings in the book. Mrs. Ruth- 
ington is an unnatural mother, and Mrs. Shadlock a 
very fiend incarnate. Out of these characters and 
with a deal of exciting incidents Mr. R. Manifold 
Craig makes a story which is breathlessly interest- 
ing. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.00.) 


THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH.—In the Far 
Western ranch country human nature is apt to be- 
come as rugged and as forceful, as strong in its re- 
serve and as Titanic in its outburst as the forces of 
Nature herself, a fact which is very strongly exem- 
plified in this vigorous and well-told story. The 
characters are few, but they are drawn with a master 
hand; the scenery and local color of life and man- 
ners are admirably depicted, and the narrative is 
excellently constructed, but the reader is left won- 
dering at the horse strength of the heroine, who 
almost immediately after the operation of trephining 
was poisoned by her sister with loco-weed, the effect 
of which was counteracted at once on homceopathic 
principles, and she lived to come into her own again. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES.—In our December 
(1896) number, under the title of THE BOOK BEAU- 
TIFUL, we gave a full description of two series of 
books issued by Mr. T. B. Mosher, of Portland, Me. 
These he has nowsupplemented by another with the 
above title, which is equally deserving of the en- 
comiums we accorded to the first named. The vol- 
umes in this new series are “The New Life (La 
Vila Nuova) of Dante,” translated by D. G. Rossetti ; 
“Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,” with other 
poems, by Andrew Lang; “ The Kasidah of Haji 
Abdu El-yezdi,” poor Dick Burton’s wonderful poem 
in the style of Omar Khayyam, and “ Sylvie (Sou- 
venirs du Valois),” translated from Gerard de Newal 
by Lucie Page. These and the other volumes bear- 
ing the same imprints touch the high-water mark 
of modern artistic book production. (Portland, Me.: 
T. B. Mosher, $1.00 each.) 


ROENTGEN RAYS AND PHENOMENA OF THE 
ANODE AND CATHODE.—An exhaustive exposition 
of their principles and applications, and of the 
theories to which they have given rise, by E. P. 
Thompson, with a concluding chapter by Professor 
William A. Anthony. The book is gratifyingly com- 
plete so far as it goes, and it has a full table of con- 
tents, but no index. There are sixty illustrations, 
forty-five of which are “half tones.” (New York; 
D. Van Nostrand Company, $1.50.) 


THE YELLOW BOOK, which now bears a New 
York imprint, still flourishes in undiminished audac- 
ity. Its literature and its art are as outré and flam- 
boyant as ever, and the last issue, which has reached 
us, is more than usually “ fin-de-siécle.” (New 
York: John Lane, $1.50.) 


More SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, by Bliss Car- 
men and Richard Hovey. There is an indescribable 
charm about the careless freedom of this little vol- 
ume of verse which, although it has a distinct end- 
of-the-century note, is as healthy in tone as were the 
vigorous writings of Elizabethan days. (Boston: 
Copeland & Day, $1.00.) 


A Boy’s Book OF RHYME, by Clin- 
ton Scollard, appeals straight to the 
tastes and sympathies of every boy 
who is a real boy. The rhymes are 
sunny and full of the suggestiveness 
of free, careless, and healthy youth. 
They will make every old boy who 
reads them feel young again. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day, $1.00.) 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE -are 
intended to attract children up to the 
ages of fourteen and fifteen. We can- 
not say that Mr. Norman Gale has 
succeeded. The older folk will find 
the baby talk foolish and the younger 
ones will find much of the thought and 
diction incomprehensible. The book 
is quaintly illustrated by Helen Strat- 





























WILD ROSE (EGLANTINE). PEN DRAWING. 


ton, but it is in the quasi-archaic style, which healthy- 
minded children do not love. (Imported by the Mac- 
millan Co., $2.00.) 








THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


CHINA DECORATION, 

Teapot—Fish Decoration (No. 1817).—This is the 
first of three piecs (teapot, sugar basin, and cream 
jug) suggested for a yacht breakfast service. Use 
gray as a foundation for the waves, running into 
Neutral Blue and Green in the shadows. Then de- 
fine the motion with hair lines of the same color used 
stronger. ‘Take out fine lines of white to assist in 
doing this, and indicate the curling crest; but this 
must be done with judgment, so as not to give a 
striped effect. If you desire, the three pieces might 
run to different calors—one to blue by using more 
in the shading, another to green, and so forth as we 
see changing tints in the waves; you could also vary 
the color of the fish. Make some a blackish brown 
on the back, running into blue on the sides, and gray 
under, with touches of yellow about the gills and red 
in the fins. Some will have touches of green broken 
into the blue, and gray tails marked with brown. 
Or you could use Brown 108 on the back, with mark- 
ings of Brown 17 running into yellow on the sides, 
and Warm Gray underneath. The head may be Yel- 
low Gray shading into brown, and pale blue about the 
gills. The fins and tails could be Warm Gray, with 
markings of Brown 108 and Violet-of-iron. Others 
might have the top of the head and the part running 
along the upper sides of Carnation shading into Yel- 
low, and from that into Warm Gray and Carnation. 
The back could be mottled with black. If you wish 
to have a very striking effect, you could pick out the 
fish with delicate lines of gold. 

Dessert Plate, Red Spruce (No. 1818).—Strike in 
touches of Gray and Gray Green along the outlines of 
the branches. Then work up with warm Olive 
Green, always leaving some of the gray. Keep 
brighter tender color near the tips. Take out with 
the scraper some leaves along the middle of the 
branches and fill in for high lights, relieving them 
with strong lines of warm shadow. The cones are 
light brown, and when young more of a Madder 
Purple. 

Rose Plate (No. 1811).—Make the edges in broken 
tints of Pearl and Warm Gray and Light Sky Blue, 
running into Gray Green behind the flowers. Delft 
Green would be a very good color to use. For the 
roses, take Carmine A or Rose Pompadour, with Car- 
mine 3 in the strong shadows. Use Moss Greens for 
the leaves, with Brown Green and Green 7 to shade 
close under the flowers. Some leaves falling on the 
white centre are put in with Warm Gray or Violet- 
of-iron. The scrolls are of gold, and may be made 
more attractive by being picked out with lines of red. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Miss L. P. S.—For the furnishing of your parlor, 
which you say is fourteen feet by sixteen, with a 
bay-window at one end, sliding doors at the other, 
and a fireplace across one corner, we would sug- 
gest a paper of conventional design in a delicate 
blue with a deep frieze, showing blue and cream; 
The woodwork should be painted ivory white and 
the floor entirely covered with a carpet in several 
shades of dull blue. At the bay-windows have lace 
curtains reaching only a few inches below the sill, 
and tied back at its level. At the other window 
hang’ a pair of curtains of the same design, but long 
enough to reach the floor. Have the furniture up- 
holstered partly in a striped material in blue and 
cream, partly in dull blue velours. Introduce some 
gold somewhere—a photograph frame in Florentine 
brass, water-colors in gilt mats and frames, andirons 
of lacquered brass. Let the pictures, the bric-a-brac, 
and the bindings of books be in very light tones. 
Palms or rubber plants in cream-colored jardiniéres 
will do something to take away from the coldness 
inseparable from schemes of decoration in blue. 

For the dining-room have the walls covered with 
a paper of a conventional design in a soft green, a 
dull shade of what is known as Empire green. 
Carry this to the ceiling, and outline a frieze by set- 
ting a picture moulding eighteen inches below the 
ceiling. Stain the floor with moss green shingle 
stain, and get a square of Morris Ingrain for a 
rug. At the windows hang curtains of dull green 
Japanese crépe or of India silk. At the doors 
hang portiéres of dark olive Windsor cloth. The 
reverse side of those at the doors into the parlor 
should be of a material harmonizing with the parlor 
furnishings, say light blue flax velours or mohair 
damask. This is better than having two sets. 

We have suggested .green as looking well with 
almost any sort of furniture, especially with oak, 
which most people choose for their dining-room 
woodwork and furniture. But for a room where the 
woodwork can be painted in harmony with the walls, 
one cannot do better than to buy one’s furniture “ in 
the wood,” and have it colored with the stain some- 
times called forest green and sometimes olive, finish- 
ing it with a coat of the best varnish to be had, or 
having it rubbed down by a professional polisher. 
To the table and chairs and sideboard, one may 
add a side table with a shelf beneath, and a set of 
hanging shelves for china. The green wood is a 
charming background for china and silver, and has 
the advantage of being a little different from one’s 
neighbors’ furnishings. 

For the bedrooms we would suggest flowered 
papers, laid without a frieze, and finished at the ceil- 
ing with a moulding matching the woodwork of the 
room, iron or brass bedsteads, and whenever possi- 
ble rattan furniture. It is well to vary the arrange- 
ments in the different rooms. Rather a pretty idea 
is to have the bedstead and other furniture.enamelled 
in a decided color—pink, turquoise blue, rush green, 
or dark red, and have bedspread, cushion, and table- 
covers of cretonnes matching the paper on the walls. 





OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


N. V.—The best way to treat an oil painting which 
needs revarnishing is as follows: First wash over 
carefully, with a soft rag and warm water, the whole 
surface of the picture. If the dirt is not easily re- 
movable, add a little Castile soap to the water, and 
afterward rinse with clear water. When the paint- 
ing is dry apply the French retouching varnish, with 
a large flat bristle brush, in the manner we have so 
often described. Hold the brush flat and move it 
quickly in long sweeps. This varnish will last some 
little time, perhaps several years if put on thickly ; it 
may be renewed as often as desired, without any 
other preparation than wiping off the surface of the 
canvas as described. When properly 
treated, this varnish will not crack. 


R. M. J.—A full brush is indispen- 
sable in water-color, no matter what 
scheme you follow. A shadow will 
never look transparent unless put in 
freely. Dragged on with a sparing 
hand,"it will be heavy and dull, not to 
say woolly, instead of being crisp and 
sparkling. 

S. B. B.—The only way to get 
the warm greens you wish is to use 
Zinober (light), and for the lightest 
tones add Cadmium and a little-Ver- 
milion, with what white may be neces- 
sary. For richer tones you must add 
Antwerp Blue, Raw Umber, and Burnt 
Siena, 























CHINA PAINTING. 


F. L.—The blackberry blossoms are white ; there- 
fore, if the china is to be tinted, this part must be 
cleaned off. Shade with Apple Green and Carmine. 
The centre is to be put in with Permanent Yellow for 
relief. Use Apple Green and Yellow for mixing for 
the leaves, and shade with Brown Green. The leaves 
may have touches of color here and there, some 
shading off into browns (Yellow Brown and Brown 3 
and 4), and others into vivid reds (Deep Red Brown 
and Violet-of-Iron), and the edges may have touches 
of Deep Purple, The fruit must be painted with Deep 
Blue Green, Deep Purple, and Neutral Gray. Some 
of the blackberries may be painted green, shading to 
Deep Purple. The stems are painted with Brown M 
or Brown 3, and the thorns with Deep Purple. 


B. N.—(1) The “ Maréchel Niel” may be painted 
with Silver Yellow, shaded with a soft, tender green- 
ish gray. A touch of carnation will be needed in 
the reflected lights, and possibly a little Yellow 
Brown. A good gray forthese may be obtained with 
either Deep Blue Green and Orange—not Orange 
Yellow, however, that many mistake this color for, It 
is a powder color, and its name is simply orange. It 
resembles a cool shade of ochre, and produces a 
very satisfactory gray. Brown Green may be substi- 
tuted, however, slightly modified. (2) There are 
some shades of pink roses for which Carnation No. 
1 can be used in the place of the carmines. (3) 
Marsching’s Roman Gold is now sold by Messrs. Fa- 
vor, Ruhl & Co., 123 West Houston street, New York. 





P, J. T.—If you wish to match the broken pieces 
of your dinner set, send them to L. Cooley, 38 Tenny- 
son Street, Boston, Mass. He has the most complete 
china decorating establishment in the United States. 


JEANNE.—For firing glass the kiln is heated grad- 
ually at first—rather more carefully than for china. 
When the pot is red hot about one third up from the 
bottom, the heat is right for the chief effects in glass 
painting. The pieces to be fired should be placed 
upon the flat bottom of the firing-pot, far enough 
apart from each other to avoid actual contact. Glass 
decorated with raised paste is fired at a very low de- 
gree of heat. Gold does not require excessive heat. 





PAINTING ON WOOD. 

Mrs. S. T.—(1) Either oil or water-colors may be 
used upon white wood, but the latter have the richer 
effect. When using water-color, transfer the out- 
line of the design to wood to prevent any erasures 
or dirty marks on the white surface, and mix the 
colors with Chinese white, as in ordinary flower or 
fan painting ; but do not attempt much shading, as 
the cleanness of color is one of the beauties of the 
work that is quickly destroyed by overloading. 
When finished, fill a camel’s-hair brush with the 
gelatine, and carefully cover the design with the size, 
cleaning the brush repeatedly, and not allowing any 
color to be transferred. Allow this to dry thorough- 
ly, then varnish with the best white spirit varnish in 
a warm room free from draughts. Two coats of 
varnish should suffice. (2) It is best to buy the 
white wood ready prepared; for it must be very 
well planed and thoroughly seasoned to prevent its 
warping. The wood must be sized before one be- 
gins to work on it. The size prevents the color 
from becoming absorbed into the wood, and running 
when varnished. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
READER.—(1) Photographs are mounted on glass 
by a preparation known as Egyptian Compound. 
“ Barhydt’s Treatise” is a book which gives directions 

for this class of work. The price is fifty cents. 


J. G. HARMISON.—Ordinary water-colors mixed 
with gum-arabic may be used for coloring or tinting 
artotypes and bromide prints. 


S. T. F.—(1) There is a better way than sulphur- 
izing to blacken brassware. A solution of copper 
carbonate in ammonia will give more beautiful color- 
ing. (2) A good way to prevent tools from rusting 
is to apply a mixture made by the slow melting to- 
gether of six or eight parts of lard to one of resin, 
stirring it until it is cool, It remains semi-fluid, 
ready for use, the resin preventing rancidity and sup- 
plying an air-tight film. Rubbed on a bright surface 
ever so thinly, it protects and preserves the polish, and 
it can be wiped off nearly clean; or it may be thinned 
with coal oil or benzine. 


B. B.—There should be no difficulty about remov- 
ing the old paint. Apply to it, with an old brush, 
a mixture of eight parts of slaked lime, one part of 
pearlash, and water enough to give the consistency 
of paint. Sixteen hours afterward the paint can be 
scraped off easily. 


T. O. J.—Drawings may be traced on any kind of 
thick drawing paper without the use of transfer 
paper, simply by making it transparent by soaking 


with benzine, which will evaporate and not leave a 
trace of grease. Stretch the drawing paper in the 
usual way over the original to be reproduced. Apply 
the benzine with a pad, which causes it to enter the 
pores of the paper, rendering it more transparent 
than the finest tracing paper. Pencil, India ink, or 
water-colors takes equally well on the benzined 
surface. 





ART NEWS AND NOTES. 

THE annual report of the trustees of the Chicago 
Art Institute announces that the receipts during the 
year ending June Ist in the museum department 
(from memberships, door fees, catalogues, etc.) have 
fallen $8170.94 behind its operating expenses. This 
is in some degree made up by the earnings of the 
school. The trustees have steadily aimed at making 
the institute self-supporting if possible. While it is 
doubtful whether this has ever been accomplished in 
any similar institution, it certainly would have been 
done here if general business conditions had remained 
favorable. The building debt, though not very great 
($54,000), is a serious burden under the circum- 
stances. The number of visitors at the Art Institute 
this year has been 500,817, a number exceeded only by 
the Metropolitan Museum, which has five free days 
a week ; the Art Institute has but three. The Boston 
Museum had 194,975 visitors, according to its last 
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Thursday and Friday, July 1st and 2d, in the Train- 
ing School of the Normal College, Lexington 
Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street. The meeting will 
be held in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association. The 
opening address is to be made by one of the New 
York City superintendents, to be followed by a short 
address by the president of the association on the 
general question of art education through the public 
schools. 

THE PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, will give a 
number of exhibitions during the year, beginning 
in October and ending in June, which will prove of 
great value to the students. October 19th—3oth, re- 
productions of drawings by the old masters ; Novem- 
ber 2d-13th, the Hollyer collection of reproductions 
of the works of Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and Watts ; 
November 1gth-December 5th, drawings, cartoons, 
and paintings by Mr. Robert Reid ; December 14th- 
January gth, a collection of photographs illustrating 
the architecture and sculpture of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans ; January 12th-23d, lithographic 
color prints of the Walters collection of Oriental 
ceramics ; February Ist-24th, art studies in photog- 
raphy by Mrs. Gertrude Kisebier; March 2d-27th, 
exhibition of windows, mosaics, vases, plaques, and 
lamps illustrating handicraft in its application to 
work in glass, by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
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report, while Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Cincinnati 
had far fewer. 

CHARLES W. FULLERTON is to build for the 
Chicago Art Institute during the present summer and 
autumn a lecture-hall in general accordance with the 
original plans of the building. It will form a fire- 
proof building in the north court, detached from the 
rest of the building on three sides, skylighted and 
amphitheatrical in arrangement, about 60 x 70 feet in 
dimensions, with a seating capacity of 500. Plans 
are in course of preparation by the architects Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge, and construction will be 
begun as early as possible, in the hope of having it 
finished for the lectures of next autumn. Itis the wish 
of the donor that it should be made a model lecture- 
room as regards comfort in seating, ventilation, 
acoustic properties, and tasteful arrangement. The 
room will be called “The Alexander N. Fullerton 
Hall,” in honor of the father of the donor, who was 
for many years a well-known citizen of Chicago. 


Mr. C. L. HUTCHINSON and Mr. M. R. Ryerson, 
when travelling in 1895, made arrangements for the 
reproduction in plaster of the sculptures in relief 
of the Arch of Trajan, at Benevento, which are 
among the most important and the best executed of 
the Roman remains, and have never been reproduced. 
The work has been finished and the casts have 
arrived in Chicago, but have not yet been set up. 
They will form an important addition to the Roman 
sculpture section_of the Art Institute. 

Mr. F. F. FREDERICKS, Professor of Art and 
Design at the University of Illinois, sailed for Europe 
this month to study the subject of Art Instruction 
in the English and French schools. 

THE ART TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold 
its eighth semi-annual session in New York on 


PANEL, BY A. BAUERLE. 


Company of New York; exhibition of the Hermit- 
age collection by the Berlin Photographic Company. 


THE ARTISTS’ CLUB OF DENVER was founded 
in 1893 by a few artists, who deemed the time had 
come for concerted action in drawing the attention 
of the public to the honest work being done by West- 
ern artists, and particularly by those of Denver. 
The aim of the society is to permanently exhibit the 
works of those artists and in every way to develop 
the native talent. In the recent exhibition over 
five hundred artists were represented, and many 
well-known names appear in the catalogue. The 
Denver artists whose work attracted attention were: 
Henry Read, Frank B, Sauerwen, Henrietta Brom- 
well, Charles Partridge Adams, James Augustin 
Byrne, the sculptor; Elsie Ward, A. M. Friedlander, 
Emma Richardson Cherry. Such well-known artists 
as Leonard Ochtman, Henry Ranger, Orson Lowell, 
William Dodge Stevens, Arthur B. Davies, Charles 
Foster, and Winslow Homer were represented by 
works which are well worthy of a place in any ex- 
hibition in America. The Artists’ Club has a very 
large associate membership, numbering nearly five 
hundred persons interested in art. The Park Com- 
missioners of the city of Denver have offered it a 
site for an art building, which will probably be 
erected soon. This building will contain galleries 
and arrangements suitable for exhibition purposes. 


THE KNEADED RUBBER, manufactured by Eber- 
hard Faber, is highly recommended for use in the 
Art Schools. 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG have issued a little 
booklet, “A Chafing Dish Set,” containing several 
simple designs for embroidery, with some useful in- 
formation regarding silks and so forth. 
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ART SCHOOL OF 


M. Helen E. Montfort 


In China, Tapestry and Water Color Painting, 
under thoroughly trained instructors; also, 
special private lessons. During the season of 
1806 the total number of lessons given at this 
establishment was not equalled by any other in- 
stitution in the city. 


CHINA PAINTING 
terials 


Especially prepared and tested in own labora- 
tory, including 


Matt Roman Gold 
(best in the market) and a full line of colors, 
General assortment of carefully selected mate- 
rials for china painters ; also white china. 
Chi Firi 

A correctly and completely fitted kiln room. 
Five kilns in constant operation. China prop- 
erly fired, daily. 


China Decorated 
Orders taken for decorating china, and prompt 
execution assured. Broken sets matched. 


MISS M. HELEN E. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-second Year Opens Oct. 4th, 1897. 








Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors : F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. 
W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective). 
Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
For circulars giving detailed information, 

Miss ExizasetH Lomsarv, Manager. 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 


A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 

* Practical Hints on China Painting”’ mailed 
free upon application. 

15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG’S 
Summer School of Glass Painting 


28 DONGAN STREET, WEST BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Thursdays in New York at 227 West 23p STREET, 
from 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. 


Manual on Glass Painting, Vienna Glass 
Enamels 


40 per cent discount to teachers. 

N FE W DESIGNS in Water- 
INL Colors for China- 
= Painters. 


MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
P. 0. Station O, New York City. 


Museum. 
address 








Send for price list. 








DEWING WoopwarRD 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
9 East 59TH Srt., N. Y. 


Students received from first Monday in Octo- 
ber to last Saturday in May ; Life—Women, 
morning ; men and women, evening. Out- 
door classes arranged for summer. 


SCHOOL or SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 


been site's) 1300 Broadway, New York 


Special attention in preparing Amanuenses, 
Reporters and Specialists. Highest degree of 
proficiency assured. Send for circular. 

P. L. MANSLEY, Principal 








ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. Faimes Place. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
A le C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John 
Harper, R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt. 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from 9 to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P. M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both. Fall Term opens Sept. 2oth next. 

J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- 
sign. “Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features. 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. Next School Year begins Sept. 27, 
1897 





W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose; 
H. Prellwitz; 1. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif- 
fith ; C. F. Edminster; A. C. Nye; G.A. Tew ; E. K. Fen- 
ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton ; L. Loeffler. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec'y Pratt Institute. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Lowell School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


DESIGNING Students are taught to design patterns 
* for carpets, paper hangings, silks and 
prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
very essential. School year begins Sept. 27, '97. Both 
the designing and class rooms are in the 


Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 
CHARLES KASTNER, Principat. 





Ciasses in Drawing and Painting from Model 
and Cast. Portrait Painting in Oil, Water- 
Color and Pastel. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN IVORY AND 
PORCELAIN MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
and Figure Painting on China. 

A flesh palette of four colors, simplifying flesh painting 
on china to the utmost. Decorative and Tapestry De- 
signing in Dyes, Mural and Tempera Colors. Instruc- 
tion by mail, in all branches of portraiture, including 
miniature. School re-opens Sept. 15th, 1897. 


E. P. PALMER, 
30 East 23d Street, New York. 


MISS M. M. MASON. 
MISS E. MASON. 
Lessons given in all styles of China decoration. 
Inventor of the ** Ideal Palette” for china painters, in 
use by Mr. Bischoff, Mr. Aulich, and other well- 
known decorators. Also, manufacturer of Unsur- 
passed Roman Gold. 


Stup1io—124 East 23d St., New York. 
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Palmer Art School - 








School of Industrial Art 
of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Decoration, Textile Design, in 
cluding Weaving and Dveing, qualifving grad 
uates for professions. Next School Year opens 
Oct. 4th, 1897. 

For circulars and all information, address 

L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Ovincton Stup1o BuiLpinc, 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn. 
INSTRUCTORS : 

Mr. Water Suiriaw, Life and Composition Classes. 
Mr. Geo. M. Reevs, Painting and Portrait Classes. 
Mr. Josern H. Boston, Life and Antique Classes. 
Miss S. G. Coster, Decorative Art and Design. 
Mr. Wo. H. Snyper, Assistant and Curator. 
Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn. 

School will reopen Oct. 4, ’97. 
For further information, address The Curator, 


Mr.Wm. H. Snvner, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Teachers College 


(ALLIED WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 
Rew Work City 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Manual Training and Art Education 
‘This department offers (1) thorough profes- 
stonal training to teachers and supervisors of 
drawing and manual training ; (2) attractive art 
courses in drawing, water-color painting, clay 
modeling, wood-carving and designing. 

The department occupies the new Macy Manual Arts 
Building, situated on Morningside Heights and overlook- 
ing the Hudson River and the Palisades 
_ Send for circular giving terms of admission, courses of | 
instruction, tuition fees, scholarships and board at 
Teachers College Hall. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., President. 











THE ROUND LAKE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


HUGO BREUL, Director. 

11th Season—July sth to August 15th. 
est opportunities for out-of-door sketching, 
use of West Museum for studying from cast and 
living model. Classes in Ivory and Porcelain 
Miniature Painting; figure and floral decoration 
on china and tapestry have been added this sea- 
son, and will be under the supervision of Mrs. E. 
P. PALMER of New York City. Choice rooms 
and board at reduced rates to students. 

Full Term $20.00. Three Weeks $12.00. 

Apply for circular. 

ROUND LAKE ASSOCIATION, 
ROUND LAKE (near SARATOGA), N, Y. 


The F. E. Hall Art School, 


36 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Open daily ; art lessons in all branches. Spectatty 
Figure and Miniature Painting on Ivory and China ; 
likeness guaranteed ; orders and lessons. Fish and 
Game Sets to order. 


The HALL KILNS for sale ; finest testimonials in 
America; china fired daily ; superior work, Gold, 
White China, and Art Supplies ; catalogues by mail. 








mirable.”— Boston Home Fournal. 


stood.”—ASoston Advertiser. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING: 


By FRANK FOWLER, 
Author of ‘‘ Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon, 


With 3 colored plates by the author, showing progressive stages in the 
painting of a picture in oil. 


THE ART AMATEUR HANDBOOKS, 


Edited by Montague Marks. 
“A highly praiseworthy handbook for amateur artists.”—Philadelphia Press. 
‘* The clear practical manner in which Mr. Fowler treats the subject is most ad- 


‘* A practical exposition of the principles governing portrait painting, figure work 

and modelling, as taught in the best schools,”—Philadelphia Enquirer. 
‘*A most helpful volume to beginners in portrait and figure painting. 

in hints, and the instructions are so clearly given that they cannot well be misunder- 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


9 46 


Oil Painting,” etc., etc. 


The first of the series of 


It abounds 





f old and mod- 
UNMOUNTED r0 nssters ar 
chitecture and 


PHOTOGRAPHS scxtpterc, Aw: 
erican and For- 
eign Views, Figures from life, Landscapes, 
Wild and Domestic Animals, Surf and 
Yacht Studies, Carbon Photographs (for 
School Rooms) of Ancient Architecture, 
and Copies of Paintings, from 30 cts. to 
$30.00. Sizes 8x 10 to 36x 48 inches. 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FRANK HEGGER, 





288 Fifth Ave., Bet. 30th and 31st Sts., New York. 


Union Square, New York. 


Tue Book or THe CuInA Painter, by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, a sump- 
tuous quarto of over three hundred pages, handsomely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated in the text, and with six plates exquisitely printed in 
gold and colors, is so complete that, at $3.00, the publisher’s price, it is 
surely the cheapest book on the subject in the market. 
already reached a considerable figure ; but both author and publisher 
are desirous that the price shall not keep a copy of it out of the hands of 
any reader of The Art Amateur who may want it. 
a special arrangement it has been decided that until further notice 
the Book of the China Painter and a year’s subscription to The Art 
Amateur shall be offered for only $5.00. 


The sales have 


With this in view, by 


Address the Publisher, 23 


ERIAL. 
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20TH YEAR. 


Osgood Summer 
Art School 


Thorough instruction in all branches 
of art, including special classes in 
WATER-COLOR 
painting. This school has also long 
been renowned as leading in every 
style of CHINA 
painting, the classes being in charge 
of an experienced practical china 
decorator. ? 
Underglaze Decoration a Distinctive Feature. 
SPECIAL CLASSES AND RATES FOR 
TEACHERS, UPON APPLICATION. 


Prompt attention to correspondence. Out- 
of-town pupils can secure desirable board at 
moderate prices in the immediate vicinity. 


FREE! General Catalogue, illustrated and con- 


ems taining complete price list of all the 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL reliable specialties for 
china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applicants men- 


tioning THe ArT AMATEUR. 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (| {yrmery. ) New York. 


tr Union Sq. 





| ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 


FOUNDED 1860. 
REGULAR TERM, SEPTEMBER 13TH, 1897, TO 
MAY 28TH, 1898. TUITION FEE, $20. 
Complete Courses in Drawing and Painting, in 


Oil and Water-Color, Composition, Pen 
Drawing, Illustration, Modelling, Wood 


Carving, China Painting, etc. 

The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted build 
ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum, to whieh 
Students have free access. 

For circulars and other information, address 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 

Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 

toric Ornament and Architecture. 
Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 
Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 
Instructors are the practical head design- 

ers and architects from the leading 

firms in the city. 

Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 
The Mamaroneck Summer School of Art, 


Westchester Co., N. Y., 18 miles from New York, on 
N. Y.& N. H.R. R., on Long Island Sound. Selected 
for its varied character of country. Figure and land- 
scape, Portraits, Miniature. 
INSTRUCTORS : 
Mr. W. Merritt Post. Mr. Dv Bors Knicurt. 
Mrs. OLIVE ALLEN DEXTER, Directress. 


June 








Terms, $15.00, one class ; $20.00 two classes. 


rst to October rst. 


Town Address, Bonheur Studio, 
132 West 7oth St., N. Y. 


Mrs. M. A. NEAL, 


China Painting and Water Colors. 
Out-Door Sketch Class during Spring Months. 
“‘The Broadway,” 1425 Broadway, New York. 


W ood- 
Carving 
Tools. 


Special School Discount 
HAMMACHER 
SCHLEMMER 
& CO. 


209 Bowery 
NEW YORK 


Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Medizval, 











For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 


Casts in the Ivory Tint. 


Largest Collection in America. 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 
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The 


Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 37. No. 1. July, 1807. 


NO 1811.—CAKE PLATES. ROSES AND RAISED PASTE DECORATION, Wy C. C. Mirier, 
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NO. 1812.—REPEATING BORDER. SUITABLE FOR LEATHER WORK. By L. Buxcer 














NO. 1813.—REPEATING BORDER. SUITABLE FOR LEATHER WORK, 


NO. 1815.—W00D CARVING DESIGN FOR A BOX TOP. .By F.-A. Cocke. 
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NO. 1815.—W00D CARVING DESIGN FOR A BOX TOP. - By F.-A. Cocke. 


WO. 1814.—BENT IRON DECORATION FOR A COLOGNE BOTTLE. 
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NO. 1816.—BULGARIAN EMBROIDERY DESIGN. FOR A CENTRE PIECE OR CUSHION. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 















NO. 1817.—FISH DECORATION FOR A YACHT BREAKFAST SERVICE. 
By I. B. S. NIcHOLLs. 







(THE CREAM JUG AND SUGAR BASIN WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH.) 
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.”’ By E. M. Hatrowet, 





St ath 


SUPPLEMENT To THE Apt AMATEUR, JULY, 1897. 
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